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A NEW ENGLAND APPLE ORCHARD. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


RADUATES of Smith College have 
bought the old house in Hatfield, Massa- 
chusetts, where Sophia Smith, the 
founder of their college, was born in 1796. 
The house is of the type familiar in old New 
England villages—a large, two-story structure, 
with an immense chimney in the middle. 


state of preservation. 
of the seven children of a Revolutionary 
soldier. 


brothers and sisters. She founded not only 
Smith College at Northampton, but Smith 
Academy in her native town. The house in 


which she spent the last years of her life, just | 
north of her birthplace, is the property of the | 


trustees of the academy. . The Smith College 
graduates have placed a bronze tablet on the 
birthplace, which will be a shrine for the girls 
of the college in years to come. 

& 


HE business of sail making is one of the 
oldest industries in the world, but with 
the decline of sailing vessels the making 


of tents and awnings has become the chief | 


concern of some of the old-time sail-making 


establishments. So it has been in the old sail | 
loft of Eenjamin Davis of Newburyport, Mas- | 
sachusetts, where one Davis after another, in | 


the direct family line, has carried on the busi- 
ness since 1733. 
great-grandson of the founder of the business, 
has been forced by failing eyesight to give up 
the work and pass it on to others. How his 
father laughed at him when he began to make 
tents and awnings many years ago! That was 
when the hammers were ringing in many 
shipyards along the Newburyport water front. 
In recent years the new kind of work has saved 


. the day for the concern, and alone has kept | 


things busy in the old sail loft. Even here in 
New England, where nearly three hundred 
years have passed since the first permanent 
settlements, there are very few business estab- 
lishments that have had an unbroken existence 
since 1733, and fewer still that have been in 
the hands of one family all that time. 
& 


T will yet be some time before the crop 
figures of 1915, in complete and accurate 
detail, are available, but it is known that 
for the country as a whole the great staple 
crops of wheat and corn are exceptionally 
large. Here in the New England States, 
where there is much diversity of crops, the 


fields and orchards and gardens have rewarded | 


the farmers in varying degree. The great 
crop of all in these six states is hay, and the 
wet haying season was distinctly unfavorable 
to the hay harvest. Much hay went into the 
barns in poor condition, and on many farms 
the low lands were so wet that the grass 


remained uncut. In partial compensation for | 


that condition of things, many farmers were 
able to harvest a large second crop in good 
condition in September. The 1914 hay crop 
in New England was estimated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 4,371,000 
tons, with a value of $70,185,000. That was 
about three and a half times the value of the 
New England potato crop, about nine times 
the value of the corn erop, and almost twelve 
times the value of the oat crop. The 1915 hay 
crop will show a large falling off in value from 
last year, but the other crops named are likely 
to keep well up to the 1914 figures—if they do 
not go higher in some cases, as potatoes, of 
which New England, with Maine foremost, 
produced $20, 483,000 worth last year. 

In connection with some of these crops it | 
is worth noting that the yield per acre is| 


It 
stands on the main street, and although more | 
than a century and a half old, is in a good | 
Sophia Smith was one | 


She was the last survivor of the| 


seven, and she gave to the cause of education | 
the large fortune that she inherited from her | 


And now Benjamin Davis, the | 


substantially larger than it used to be, which is 
the measure of good farming methods. The 
average yield of corn in New England last 
year was 46.2 bushels per acre, which is far 


valley, the crop is one of growing importance, 
Last year nearly 30,000 acres were devoted to 


| with a value of $8,721,000, which was a little 


England the 1915 apple crop is less than usual, 
as the result of damage done by late frosts 
that killed the buds. In the last census year 
the apple crop of New England was worth 
$6, 272, 726. 


the 10,000,000 fruit trees in these six states are 





above the averag@gin the great corn states, | 
| Although the tobacco industry concerns but | 
that part of New England in the Connecticut | 





| 


tobaceo, and the crop was 47,651,000 pounds, | 


more than the value of the corn raised in the | 
six New England States. In northern New | 


More than two-thirds of New | 
England farms have apple trees, and most of | 


apple trees. Probably peaches come next in | 
importance to apples, and this year has been | 
an uncommonly good peach year all over the | 


country. In Massachusetts the town of Cole- 
rain, which claims to be ‘‘the banner apple 
town of the state,’’ expects to harvest nearly 
25,000 barrels of apples this fall. 

& 

LD-TIME methods of making a survey 
along the coast called for only a lead line 
for sounding here and there, although 

there was a special examination of dangerous 
shoal places. Under that method it was always 
possible for bad rocks to escape notice until a 
vessel came to grief on them. That danger, 
and the need of having channels safer to a 
greater depth than formerly, have led to a 
new method in the more recent surveys. 
During the past summer the United States 
| Coast and Geodetic Survey has been using a 
| wire drag in its work along the Massachusetts 
| coast from Boston harbor to the mouth of the 
Cape Cod Canal. The wire drag, which is 


sometimes two or three miles long, consists of’ 
a wire suspended by weights at a known depth | i 


below the surface, and connected by cables 
with buoys on the surface. It is towed slowly 
by launches, and the region dragged is charted 
in sections five miles square. The wire-drag 
method of coast survey has been used in recent 
years at other places along the New England 
coast,—Buzzards Bay, Block Island Sound, 
Casco Bay, Penobscot Bay, and Frenchman 
Bay,—and also in Alaska, Panama and Florida 
waters. On the New England coast the work 
has interfered occasionally with fishing opera- 
tions, and particularly with the work of the 
lobstermen; but the survey crew gives ample 
notice of what it is going to do in a given 
locality, and the government declines to reim- 
burse those whose weirs or traps are damaged 
by the drag. 
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A GREAT NOVELIST’S WHIMS. 


HARBLES Reade’s liberal drawing upon 
‘‘authorities, ’’ in his passion for accuracy 
of detail, gave rise, says a writer in the 

London Chronicle, to some foolish charges of 
| plagiarism, particularly in the case of his mas- 
terpiece, ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth.’’ His 
reply to the charges was characteristic and— 
clinching. ‘‘I milked three hundred cows for 
it,’’ he said, ‘‘but the cheese I made is mine. ’’ 

For eccentricities, Reade can claim a high 
place among authors, few of whom are without 
their foibles. He could not write away from 
his own room, with its innumerable cuttings 
and indexes, and he could not write well, he 
declared, except when standing up. He never 
| took luncheon —a meal that he termed ‘‘an 
| insult to one’s breakfast.’? He detested beef, 
| and preferred herrings to any other fish, was 
a connoisseur in wines, but never drank spirits, 
|and loathed the very smell of tobacco. 
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They come in bundles ready to lay without waste 
They save painting and roots ing bills and produce artistic 
effects that are permanen e select best cedar shingles 
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Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CoursES—General Commercial course, 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 


This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
Reopened September 7th. 

H. E. HrBBarD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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‘ Grandmother’s 
Pure Jellies 


Apple, Crabapple, Red Currant; also pure 
flavored jellies—Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Grape, Currant. Any grocer should be 
glad to sell you goods of such merit that 
have the real old-time flavor and give 
such universal satisfaction. 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 





Makes pies that taste like the pies of long 


ago. A 10-cent package makes one large 
or two small pies. 


\ WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., NATICK, MASS. ¢ 
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brilliant lustre that //™: 
lasts. 


One application turns 
red stove lids a brilliant 
black. Apply and polish 
with cloth or brush. 


Screw Top Cans 15e. 


Don't wait another day, but try Satin Gloss 
the improved stove polish. Learn the secret 
of the “ beautiful stove.” Ask your dealer. 
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and Train- 
ing School. 
Established 48 years. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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HALF-POUND CAN [Oc 





bull’s-eye lens. 


obtained in your local store. 


thing, no matter how inflammable. 
the house, cellar, barn, or garage. 


include the battery. 


Eliminates Fire Risk 


This Electric Hand Lamp is absolutely safe, clean, and 
ready at any moment upon the turn of a switch, produc- 
ing an intermittent or steady light, as desired. You can 
stand or hang this Lamp anywhere, and the searchlight may be turned to any 
angle, throwing the light just where you want it. It may be used near gas, 
gasoline, oil, or hay, without the slightest danger of fire, for it cannot ignite any- 
It is indispensable for doing chores about 

No household can afford to be without it. 
Farmers, delivery men, autoists, storekeepers, mechanics, physicians, inspectors, 
plumbers, will also find a multitude of uses for this Lamp. Our Offer does not 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


For a limited time the Presto Electric Hand Lamp will be given 
free of charge to Companion subscribers only as payment for 
securing one new subscription for The Youth’s Companion; or the 
Lamp may be purchased from us for $1.00. In either case we 
deliver free anywhere in the United States. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
TTL 
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SAY GOOD-BY to the 
Oil Lantern 


THE PRESTO HAND LAMP consists of a 
brilliant electric light bulb, inclosed in an ad- 
justable searchlight reflector, having a two-inch 
It is equipped with a swing- 
ing handle for carrying, and is attachable to 
any ordinary dry battery, such as may be 
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S Francis halted in the 
darkness, looking at the 
footprints, he understood 

well what had happened. Ru- 
pert’s courage had vanished 
when he realized that there was 
a witness to his misdeed, and 
he had rushed wildly off into 
the darkness. Overstrained, 
probably half-clothed, he would 
run. to the limit of his powers, and when his 
strength was spent, would drop exhausted in 
the snow. Flashing his light on the trail, 
Francis instinctively started to follow the foot- 
prints; then he stopped and turned. 

‘*This thing ends right here!’’ he muttered. 
‘*Let them fire me if they want to—but I’m 
not going to assume any 
more responsibilities that 
don’t belong tome. I can 
tell Waller in five minutes— 
get my boots, too. Rupert 
won’t perish in five min- 
utes. ’’ 

He dashed back along the 
path toward the dormitory, 
entered the building, and 
ran softly up the stairs. 
The door of the cubicle 
room creaked slightly as he 
opened it; then he heard 
@ movement in one of the 
alcoves on the side. Turn- 
ing his torch along the 
line of curtained doorways, 
he saw Todd looking anx- 
iously out from the en- 
trance to his alcove. 

“Did you stop him?’’ 
asked Todd eagerly, when 
Francis came up to him. 

‘*Yes, the fire’s out.’’ 

‘*Where is he?’’ 

‘*He’s run off down the 
hill toward the road. ’’ 

‘*He’ll freeze to death !’’ 

“No, he won’t. I’m going 
after him in two minutes. 
It’ll be all right. Go back 
to bed now and go to sleep.’’ 

Francis was moving away 
when he felt Todd grasp 
his sleeve. ‘‘He’s prob- 
ably gone toward the sta- 
tion,’’ the boy whispered. 
‘*That’s the only road he 
knows. ’’ 

A few moments later 
Francis had reached Mr. 
Waller’s room, waked him, 
and explained to him in the fewest possible 
words the essential facts of the situation. 

‘*But how did you happen to.be there?’’ 
Mr. Waller asked. 

**T can’t stop to tell you about that. He’s 
out there in the snow now.’”’ 

**You’re right,’’ said the master, reaching 
for his clothes. ‘‘Make your report to Doctor 
Pendleton immediately. You may find him 
still up.’’ 

‘But I want to go after Rupert! I know 
which way he started, and I have only to put 
on my boots.’’ 

**Send Conrad, then.’’ 

Returning to his study, Francis turned on 
the lights, threw open the door of Conrad’s 
bedroom, and shook the sleeper. Conrad sat 
up, rolled his eyes drowsily, and yawned. 

**Get up!’’ cried Francis. ‘‘ You’re wanted !’’ 

Without waiting for a reply, he went into 
the study and began to put on his boots. 
Conrad’s face appeared in the doorway. 

‘*What’s the row ?’’ 

‘*Rupert has just tried to set fire to the 
storehouse, and has run off into the snow. 
Mr. Waller wants you to stir up the head and 
tell him about it. I’m going to follow Rupert. ’’ 

Conrad, still half-asleep, gazed in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Frank,’’ he said, ‘‘you’rea wonder !’’ 

**We’ve got tohurry.’’ Francis put his hand 
into his pocket and pulled out the torch. 
‘*Haven’t you a thing like this?’’ 

‘*Yes, I had one Christmas. 
used it.’’ 

‘‘Of course you don’t know where it is!’’ 

For answer Conrad retreated into his bed- 
room, pulled open a bureau drawer, and re- 
turned immediately with the torch in his hand. 

Waite seized it eagerly. ‘‘Good!’’ he said. 
‘“‘Now put on your coat and overshoes, or 
something, and hustle!’’ 

Tiptoeing down the corridor, Francis reached | 
the outer door and dashed away on his quest. In| 


I’ve never 
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muttered to himself. ‘‘I could have owned 
up afterward. The child may have lost him- 
self in the snow by this time!’’ 

The snow lay a foot deep in the fields. Using 
his light from time to time, to make sure that 
his course was true, Francis floundered along. 

‘*Tn his stocking feet !’’ he exclaimed, as he 


ORAWN BY T. OD. SKIOMORE 


GWG 


his sobs. Francis lifted him and carried him 
out through the open gateway by which the 
boy had wandered into the inclosure. Spread- 
ing his coat on the snow, he laid Rupert upon 





Up Se 


‘“Why did you expect it? 
Rupert could not have told you 
of his purpose ?’’ 

**No, but some one else had. ’’ 

‘*When 97? 

‘* After supper. ’’ 

**Couldn’t you have reported 
the thing to Mr. Waller or to 
me?’’ 

‘*T suppose so.’’ 

‘*Why didn’t you?’”’ 

‘**T thought I could stop him myself.’’ 

‘*You were very wrong,’’ said the head 
severely. ‘‘A boy in that state of mind was 


it, wrapped him as well as he could in its | capable of doing incalculable harm. To hide 


thick folds, and hoisted him to his shoulders. 
After staggering for a few minutes along the 





THE LIGHT SHOWED RUPERT LYING THERE, FACE DOWN. 


saw that the footprints showed no marks of 
heels. ‘‘Half-dressed—on a night like this!’’ 

At intervals the footprints were blotted out 
by a wide depression where the boy had fallen. 
Farther on, the trail showed two furrows, as if 
the fugitive had slackened his speed and merely 
dragged his feet from step to step through the 
snow. 

Francis had no trouble in following the trail 
until, having passed the fence, he found himself 
in the sleigh track of the highway. There the 
broken surface of the snow made the work of 
tracking much harder. Just as the life of his 
torch was flickering to its end, he found the 
footprints again, leading, as Todd had guessed, 
toward the station. Staggering and slipping 
along the sleigh track, he rushed blindly for- 
ward; occasionally he stopped to flash the 
strong light of Conrad’s torch on the white 
furrows at his feet or on the deeper snow at the 
side, into which Rupert had often blundered ; 
then, picking up the trail, he pressed on again. 
So, after many stumbling sprints and agonizing 


halts, he at last passed the spot where an aban- 


doned house stood inside its tumble-down stone 
wall, and came to the signboard that showed 
that Trowbridge station was yet a mile away. 

Here, to his consternation, Waite found no 
tracks at all. He had overrun his game! His 
light might fail at any moment; his own foot- 


steps had wrought hopeless confusion in the| 


back trail. He shouted, ‘‘Rupert! Rupert!’’ 
again and again, but heard only uncanny echoes 





| outside he turned to Francis and said, ‘‘I should 


out of the black silence. Still shouting and call- | 


ing, he turned back, although without hope. 
Near the old house he stopped and listened. 
The wind was rising, and he could hear it 
sighing through the bare branches of the trees. 
Then out of the vague sound rose the sharper 
note of weeping. Flashing his light, Francis 
clambered up the steep slope to the stone wall 
| before the deserted house, and shot his gleam 
| along the surface of the snow. The light 


his impatience, he felt that he must have spent | | showed Rupert lying there, face down. 


at least half an hour indoors, although he had 
actually spent less than ten minutes there. 


‘*Why didn’t I go after him right off?’’ he | 


‘Come, Rupert,’’ said Francis, laying his 
hand on the boy. 
Rupert did not stir, but his back shook with 





road, he saw a lantern moving rapidly across 
a field. Pressing forward, he met the search 
party just as it reached the highway. 

‘*You’ve got him?’’ called Doctor Pendleton 
excitedly. ‘*Thank God! How is he?’’ 

‘*Used up and hysterical, but I guess he’ll 
come out all right.’’ 

‘*Let me take him,’’ said the head. ‘‘Give 
me the blanket, Mr. Waller. That’s good! | 
You’d better put on your coat again, Waite. 
Mr. Waller and I will spell each other up the | 
hill. If you want to do anything more, you | 
might go ahead to the infirmary, and tell Mrs. 
Owen to be ready for us. Have her telephone 
for Doctor Ransom. ’’ 

Francis did not wait to be urged. Now 
that Rupert was safe, he dreaded the questions | 
that he should have to face if he went with | 
the others up the hill. From the matron, a | 
persistently curious person, he got a foretaste | 
of what he might expect when the head took | 
him in hand. The arrival of the masters 
rescued him from Mrs. Owen’s inquiries, but 
cut him off from escape to his room. He hung 
idly about while Rupert was put to bed and 
warmed with hot drinks. The exhausted boy 
volunteered no information, and was spared 
all questioning. 

‘*T don’t see that we can do anything more 
now,’’ said the head master, throwing a last 
glance at Rupert’s flushed face. ‘‘We can safely 
leave him to Mrs. Owen’s care.’’ In the hall 





like to talk with you a few minutes in the 
study while I am waiting for the doctor.’’ 
They sat down before the fireplace in the 
study. Francis fixed his eyes on the half- 
burned, glowing logs, and waited. 
‘*Francis, you have performed to-night a 
really remarkable service,’’ began the head. 
**Oh, no, sir!’’ 





‘*But more remarkable still is the fact that 
you were there to perform it. How were you | 
able to intervene at just the right time? How | 
did it happen that you were up and dressed 
at a time when everyone else was asleep?”’ 





‘*T—T was expecting it, sir,’’ said Francis. 


the facts was to risk the lives of scores of boys. 
You should have given us notice at once.’’ 

**T stopped it,’’? Francis 
answered doggedly. 

**Yes, but at what risk, 
and at what cost to Rupert 
himself! You put out the 
fire, but you drove the boy 
in terror off into the snow. 
He may be seriously ill 
from the exposure. ’’ 

Francis made no answer. 
His cheeks were burning, 
his heart was thumping 
fast, and his anger was 
rising. It was clear that 
the head, in spite of his 
opening compliment, made 
no account of his service 
that night. His old resent- 
ment at the injustice that 
had been meted out to him 
in school surged up in his 
mind, and smothered his 
newly conceived penitence. 

‘Tf some absurd concep- 
tion of honor prevented 
your coming to me at 
onee,’’ said Doctor Pendle- 
ton, ‘‘you might at least 
have informed Conrad, the 
boy’s prefect and your own 
roommate, and left the 
matter to his judgment. ’’ 

“‘T never ‘tell Conrad 
anything. ’’ 

“And why not? Is he not 
the regularly appointed pro- 
tector of these boys? Why 
do you presume to usurp his 
authority ?’’ 

Francis lifted his eyes 
from the fire and turned 
them squarely on the stern 
face of the master. 

**7’ll tell you, sir!’’ he burst out, in a voice 
that quivered with passion. ‘‘Conrad is no 
good. He isn’t so hopeless now, because I’ve 
knocked some sense into him, but when you 
appointed him he was good for nothing. The 
fellows put his name on the list as a joke, just 
to see how he’d take it and to get a speech out 
of him. He’d never done anything, he was 
poor in his studies, acted like a fool most of the 


‘time, and hadn’t any dignity, or any impor- 


tance except what he got by playing the clown. 
| I had always behaved myself and done my 
work well. Although I wasn’t very popular, 
everyone expected me to get the appointment; 
but you passed me by and chose Conrad. I 
felt pretty sore over it, but I didn’t interfere 
until Con did some things to me that—that 
were pretty mean, and until the kids, who 
couldn’t get anything out of their prefect, 
begged me to help them. Since then I’ve 
looked out for the kids and the kids have stood 
| by me. That’s why I didn’t tell Conrad and 
didn’t tell you.’’ 

Francis turned again to the fire. He felt 
relieved to have the burden off his mind; 
and with his impetuous confession the vio- 
lence of his emotion seemed to have passed 
away. 

Doctor Pendleton was not perfect in wis- 
dom, but he prided himself on being just; 
and on occasion he could put himself into 
a boy’s place and see, in a degree, with the 
boy’s eyes. He was trying to do that now. 
Had he, in his desire to improve a trifler, 
done injustice to one who was far more de- 
serving? 

‘*T acknowledge that I was wrong in that 
appointment,’’ he said, after a time, ‘‘though 
I had my reason for what I did. That does 
not excuse you, but it does throw a certain 
responsibility for what has happened upon my 
shoulders. You shall be prefect in West Wing. 
I should like to spare Conrad the disgrace, but 
this condition of anarchy must end. Conrad 
is willing to retire. When he came to me 
to-night he offered to resign in your favor. 
He acknowledged that he was a failure, and 
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had no influence with the boys, declared that | asleep in his armchair, awoke with a start when | had been raised at the cost of years of hard- 
you were everything that he was not, and—’’ | Francis entered. ‘‘Did you find Rupert?’’ he 


‘*Did he really say that?’’ 

‘*He used that very expression. ’’ 

“Then I won’t take it. Let him keep his 
job!”’ 

**But you have just said that the boys don’t 
want him.’’ 

‘‘They will want what I tell them to want. 
You can trust the thing to me.’’ 

Sleigh bells jingled cheerfully up the. slope 
toward the house. 


‘*The doctor !’’ exclaimed the head. ‘‘It’s 


time you were in bed. We'll settle the matter | 


of the prefect to-morrow. ’’ 
‘*Tt’s settled now,’’ Francis replied. 





asked. 
‘*Yes, he’s over in the infirmary, all safe 
| and snug.’’ 
| ‘*] dreamed that he was found dead in a 
| snow bank,’’ said Conrad solemnly, ‘‘and that 
I was to be hanged for it. How is he?’’ 
| ‘*F guess he’ll be all right to-morrow.’’ 
‘*Did the head say anything about my giving 
| up being prefect ?’’ 
| **Yes, but that’s all off. You’re going to 
stay prefect, and I’m going to help you.’’ 
‘*But the boys won’t have me!’’ 
Francis laughed. ‘‘They’ll have you, all 
right, don’t you worry about that! The boy 


He said good night and turned homeward, | who comes to me without your leave will get 


excitedly happy, and with his heart bursting 
with good resolutions. Not until he was half- 
way to his room did he remember that he had 
received no penalty. 
‘*T believe he means to let me off,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘He’s a square one, after all.’’ 
The lights were blazing in Suite 4. Conrad, 


| kicked. ’’ 

| ‘‘We’ll manage them together,’’ Conrad 
suggested, beaming. ‘‘And, Frank, I’m really 
| sorry about your coat, and the ticket, and all 
| those things. I’ve been foolish all along —’’ 

| ‘*So have I,’’ interrupted Francis. ‘‘Let’s 
| forget it and start again.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


MSCOYS STAMPEDE 
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ETH Bradley was riding against time, 

and against the principles of humanity 

and good horsemanship, which told him 
that his beast could. not hold up long at that 
killing pace. But Seth Bradley, trail rider, 
knew that it was the life of one creature against 
the lives of hundreds, perhaps thousands. For 
Buck McCoy, the most unscrupulous driver 
that ever took a Texas herd across the Kansas 
range, was following with three thousand 
cattle, and must be checked before he should 
reach the grazing lands. 

It was before the United States government 
had marked the great quarantine line that 
divided north and south, and that ran irreg- 
ularly through Missouri, Arkansas, Indian 
Territory, and Oklahoma. ‘The cattle of 
Texas brought with them the germs of the 
terrible splenetic fever, which meant death to 
the cattle of the northern ranges. To spread 
the contagion, the southern herds did not have 
to mingle with the others; for the vermin of 
the Texas brushwoods and prairies dropped 
from their hides as they passed, and the bite 
of one of those little ticks was fatal to the 
northern steer. 

Texans who drove cattle to northern markets 
had agreed to follow certain marked trails on 
their way across the Kansas range. Northern 
rangers employed scouts, like Seth Bradley, 
to ride southward along the trails and to keep 
all drovers from Texas to the designated paths. 

For obvious reasons, the trails were not 
direct. . They wound about, and made tedious 
curves to avoid watering places and ranges 
upon which the Kansas herds grazed. It 
sometimes happened that a Texan, or several 
of them together, would insist on taking the 
shortest cut to their destination, regardless of 
the havoc that they wrought in the northern 
herds. 

Buck McCoy was one of the worst offenders. 
His last trip north, three years before, had 
resulted in an epidemic of Texas fever that 
had devastated the ranges of southwestern 
Kansas. The stockmen who had suffered 
from his carelessness resolved that he should 
not cause them further loss. They formed a 


protective association and passed word down 


the trail leading to Texas that Mr. Buck 


McCoy should cross their ranges again only | 


by force of arms. 


When Seth Bradley got word of Buck’s | 
Seth | 


approach, he rode out to interview him. 
found that McCoy had already left the trail. 
When he tried to reason with him, the ‘Texan 
became insolently defiant. He even gathered 
a group of his cowboys round the Kansan and 


threatened to do him violence. Seth rode | 


away with bullets kicking up the dust at his 
horse’s heels and singing about his ears. 

It was hot as Seth rode. The sun burned 
his face with the dry, intense heat of early 
fall. To the left, half a mile away, he could 
see the thin line of cottonwoods that marked 
the Arkansas River; some of them were bare- 
limbed and gaunt, as if they had wearied of 
the struggle and died; others were deep green 
and invitingly cool. He turned his horse’s 
head away from them, for he could not afford 
to waste a moment in getting to Jim Camp- 
bell’s ranch. 

Jim Campbell’s was the first ranch in the 
path that Buck McCoy was following. Camp- 
bell was president of the cattlemen’s associa- 
tion, and from his ranch Seth hoped to send 
men out to call together the cattlemen for 
thirty miles round. It would take time to do 
that, however, and Buck McCoy, who was 
probably forcing his herds forward, would be 
on the range in twelve hours, if not sooner. 


The sun was setting when Seth topped the | 
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ranch. As he saw the roof of the little house 
on the bank of the creek, with the clover and 
alfalfa lots and the green trees round it, he 
impatiently urged his jaded beast forward. 
Minnie Campbell, who had been on the porch, 
ran down the path to the gate and threw it 
open for him. Seth dismounted stiffly. 

‘*Pa at home, Minnie?’’ he asked. 

‘“*No, Seth. What’s the matter? You’ve 
rode that horse until it’s ready to drop.’’ 

‘*Your pa ain’t here? Where ishe? Buck 
McCoy’s a-headin’ this 
way with a big drove of 
Taixas cattle, and the 
cattle’s a-dropping ticks 
every step. If he crosses 
the range, there won’t be 
a head of stock left alive 
in six weeks. ’’ 

‘*Pa shipped a train of 
cattle to Kansas City last 
week, loaded at Dodge, 
and he ain’t likely to get 
back before to-morrow 
night. There ain’t a soul 
here but me and ma; 
the men are all over in 
the middle range with the 
cattle. What are we goin’ 
to do, Seth?’’ 

**T don’t know, jist this 
minute,’’ said he, loosen- 
ing the cinch and slipping 
the saddle from his horse. 
**MeCoy’s a good way off 
yit, and won’t git here 
before to-morrow mornin’. 
Maybe I can pick up 
enough men by myself to 
stop him. Have you got 
’nother horse here??? 

Minnie had one— her 
own cow pony. Putting 
his saddle on it, Seth pre- 
pared to set out again. 

“Can’t tell if I’ll find 
any of the men, ’cept the 
old dodderers, at home, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘I reckon-they’re 
| all out in the middle range, 

where the grass is good, 
| puttin’ meaton their steers. 
I got a bunch of ’em up 
there, myself, and I been 
a-figgerin’ that if nothin’ happens to ’em I 
may be able to make a purty fair flash when I 
sell.’? With his face tense and eager, he leaned 
|toward the girl. ‘‘Not that I think it’s the 
want of money that keeps you a-hangin’ back, 
Minnie; if you liked me like I do you, you’d 
be willin’ to live on hoecake and sour milk 
ruther than keep a-hangin’ back and a-sawin’ 
on a feller’s G string like you been a-doin’ for 
the past two years. ’’ 

Minnie looked at him reprovingly. ‘‘Seth,’’ 
she said, ‘‘you better be a-rackin’ out.’’ 

He straightened up in his saddle. ‘I guess 
I had,’’ he answered, ‘‘but I don’t like to, 
*cause that feller’s goin’ to head ‘right for this 
|ranch. If I was here I might stop him, but 
| if he comes before I can raise anyone and 

git back, you can’t do nothin’, Minnie, but let 
| him pass. ’’ 

‘*T reckon not, Seth.’’ 

‘*Well, I’ll try to git back before mornin’. 
If you’ll give that horse of mine a little water, 
I think he’ll pull through. ’’ 

When Seth had gone, Minnie and her mother 
talked over the situation. A hostile army 
moving upon them would not have filled their 
hearts with more terror and dread than did 











ship, and which represented thousands of dol- 
lars, swept away in a few weeks, 
| ‘That calamity had robbed the older woman 
|and her husband: of their hope of attaining 
ease and comfort for many a long year. Pray- 
ing that fate would lengthen their lives until 
they could replace what had been lost, they 
had bowed their gray heads to their burdens 
again. And now, after three hard, successful 
years, just as the herds were again thickly 
dotting the range, the hand of Buck McCoy was 
raised above them to scatter pestilence abroad. 
‘*T’d just as soon die as let Buck McCoy 
cross the range with his cattle,’’ Minnie de- 
clared. 
‘“‘But what can we do, child,’”’ said her 
mother, ‘‘without any of the men to help us?’’ 
Minnie did not reply, but went to the window 
and peered out into the night. She stood there 
for a long time thinking deeply, and at last 
went out to look after Seth’s horse. It was 
nipping clover contentedly, apparently as fresh 
as ever, and quite recovered from the hard 
journey of the afternoon. At midnight neither 
Seth nor any of the neighbors had arrived. 
Minnie knew the reason. A small foree would 
not stop Buck McCoy, and the stockmen, de- 
termined that he should not proceed, were 
riding in different directions from ranch to 
ranch, gathering all the men they could. Weary 
from her long day’s work, Mrs. Campbell had 
fallen asleep, and Minnie, nervous with the 
suspense of waiting, went out into the yard. 
No sound came to her except the rustle of the 
leaves and the contented snort of Seth’s horse, 
which was clipping the lush clover near by. 
The wind came from the south, and blew in 
little puffs that rose fitfully and died away. In 
the north a menacing bank of clouds was rising. 
**T believe I’ll go up to the top of the ridge 
and see if McCoy’s cattle’s down there,’’ she 
said to herself. Quickly she bridled Seth’s 
horse, mounted it bareback, and rode cau- 
tiously away. 
“T don’t want to run intoany of Buck McCoy’s 
pickets,’’ she thought; ‘‘they might shoot. ’’ 
At the summit of the ridge she stopped and 
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“WE GOT TO GIT TO THEM COTTONWOODS! DON'T YOU LOOK AT 


NOTHING ELSE." 


looked ahead. Darkness reached from earth 
to sky, and she could see nothing. Bending 
forward and straining her ears, she listened. 
A confused, shuffling, restless sound made her 
heart bound, and then sink heavily. Urging 
her horse forward a few paces, she listened 
again. The thin low of a steer, near at hand, 
rose and wavered through the night. Here 
and there, far and near, came answers, trem- 
ulous, melancholy, and long, like the notes of 
a violoncello. Hardly breathing, and keeping 
her horse well in check, she moved on. A 
hundred yards from the bottom of the ridge 
she could make out the backs of the herd; 
some were grazing, some were asleep, some 
were grouped in silent blotches of black. A 
match flashed to the left of her, and the scent 
of tobacco was borne to her by the wind. She 
knew that a cowboy sat his horse there and 
watched the herd. 

A few minutes later she was galloping down 
the opposite side of the ridge toward home. 
Rain threatened. The clouds from the north 
| were rolling and boiling like smoke from a 
| prairie fire, and the lightning played inces- 
| santly behind them. 
| ““Tf they haven’t come I’ll have to do some- 





lasi ridge that lay between him and Campbell’s | before, they had seen the vast herds, which whipped her horse into a reckless gallop. 








Her mother was looking for her and calling 
her name as she rode through the gate. 

‘‘Land sakes, Minnie!’’ said ‘the startled 
woman. ‘‘Where you been?’’ 

‘*Ts Seth here?’’ 

‘*No,’”? answered Mrs. Campbell dolefully, 
‘the ain’t. I haven’t seen hide nor hair of 
any of ’em.’’ 

‘*Well, when they come,’’ said Minnie, 
swinging her’ horse round, ‘‘you tell ’em I’ve 
gone to stampede McCoy’s herd.’’ 

She galloped down the road that led to the 
alfalfa pasture. 

‘Mrs. Campbell leaned over the fence and 
called frantically, ‘‘ Minnie Campbell, you 
ain’t goin’ to do no such a thing! You come 
right back here, d’you hear me?’’ 

In the alfalfa pasture were twenty steers 
that Campbell had put there in order to test 
the fattening qualities of the forage that had 
been newly introduced. 

‘*Better lose a few than all we’ve got,’’ 
Minnie said to herself, and cutting out ten of 
the animals, she ran them toward the gate. 

When she reached the top of the ridge, with 
the ‘cattle trotting before her, the storm was 
breaking. Big drops of rain spattered her 
horse’s back and fell on her bare head ; ‘flashes 
of greenish lightning illumined the landscape 
for miles round. By the flare of the lightning 
she caught glimpses of McCoy’s herd. She 
saw that the cattle were restless, and that 
they were gathering in bunches to meet the 
terrors of the coming storm. She knew that 
little additional excitement would be necessary 
to stampede them. 

Behind her she heard the roar of the oncom- 
ing storm and felt the cool bursts of wind lift 
the strands of her loose hair. Swinging her 
heavy herd whip, she brought it down, now 
right, now left, among the cattle that she had 
turned out of the alfalfa pasture. With snorts 
of pain and anger, they lowered their heads 
and ran madly down the slope. 

It happened that McCoy’s camp cook had 
left his pots and pans spread out where he 
had last used them, near the end of the ‘‘grub’’ 
wagon, and that the cook himself was stretched 
beside them, asleep. The 
grub wagon stood alone, 
as is customary in cattle- 
men’s camps, with a con- 
siderable gap between it 
and the other vehicles of 
the caravan. Through 
this opening Minnie’s cat- 
tle dashed, and the clatter 
and rattle of the tin ves- 
sels as they passed was the 
first alarm of the imminent 
stampede. With a shrill 
yell the cook sprang to his 
feet. 

Even in broad daylight 
one steer, crazed by the 
loco weed, or running to 
escape the torture of flies, 
can stampede a whole herd 
of the half- wild Texas 
cattle. Now the noise of 
the approaching strangers 
and the clatter of the pots 
and pans immediately 
put the animals on their 
nerves. A commotion 
surged through the herd, 
and those nearest the run- 
ning cattle, urged to a 
quick decision by the cut- 
ting lash of Minnie’s whip, 
took up the race from noth- 
ing to nowhere. Others 
joineti them; still others, 
sleeping far away, heard 
the noise, sniffed the ex- 
citement, and sprang to 
their feet; for a moment 
they stood stiff - legged, 
tossing their heads and 
snorting, and then joined 
the stream that with every 
passing second grew wider and swifter as it 
set toward the south. Minnie had been so 
engrossed in the successful outcome of her plan 
that she had given no thought to her own 
safety or means of escape. Indeed, the neces- 
sity for escaping had not once occurred to her. 


Above the roar of the storm and of the thou- 


sands of hoofs that were beating the earth, she 
heard at times the faint sound of shouting and 
firing; she laughed as she thought how useless 
was human effort against the force that her 
hand had stirred. She knew that the cattle 
would run for miles and miles, and that McCoy 
could not get his herd headed northward again 
for days. Meanwhile her father would return, 
the cattlemen would gather, and the threatened 
plague would be averted. 

Satisfied, at last, that she had accomplished 
her purpose, she decided to return home, and 
pulled up on her horse. But although she 
tugged hard at the reins, the animal did not 
slacken its speed. Then she felt a steer pressing 
against her legs and realized that her horse could 
not stop. The rush of the stampeding cattle 
was carrying them both irresistibly onward. 

Thinking that by running with the herd 
she might gradually work her way out of it, 


the news that Seth had brought. Three years | thing myself,’? Minnie said to herself, as she | she began to belabor the animals round her 
| with her whip. They crowded ahead; but 
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others immediately took their places. At each 
flash of lightning she looked eagerly for an 
opening through which she might ride; but as 
far as she could see, only the backs and horns 
of the galloping animals met her gaze. With 
her mind in a whirl, she rode on and on. At 
last the storm spent its wrath, and the dawn 
came timidly up in the east, like a wet bird 
shaking its wings out to the sky. 

A few minutes after Minnie had left home, 
Seth Bradley and two of the neighbors arrived 
at the ranch. When they learned of her in- 
tention, Seth and one of the men immediately 
raced after her. 

‘*Them fellers’!] kill her,’’ said Seth. 

‘*Tf they don’t, them wild Texas steers 
will,’’ his companion answered. 

They found the herd in full stampede, and | 


fell in behind it; they knew full well that if | 
the girl were once caught in the midst of the | 
maddened cattle she would not have one chance | 


in ten of getting out. 

‘*Tf her horse don’t give out or step in a 
doghole and fall,’’ Seth muttered hopefully, 
‘‘maybe we can save her!?’ 

For two hours they rode side by side, crowd- 


ing ahead past lagging cattle and taking | 


advantage of every opening. Finally the 
shifting of the herd separated them, and when 
morning broke, Seth rode alone. 

When he first sighted Minnie he was not sure 
that his eyes and the dim light had not played 
hima trick; but forging on with new hope 
and vigor, he soon settled all doubt. She rode, 
not more than three hundred yards ahead, in 
the main body of cattle, with her hair stream- 
ing behind her.: She was no longer using her 
whip, but seemed intent on guiding her horse 
from break to break in the dense body of 
cattle; evidently she was trying to reach the 
outer edge. Seth fought his way among the 
wearied steers until he was within hailing 
distance of the girl. He shouted her name, 
and she turned and waved her hand. As she 
did so, Seth saw the line of cottonwoods that 
stood on the bank of the Arkansas. 

‘*Lord help me!’’? he groaned. ‘‘I got to 
git to her before they come to the river !’’ 

His horse was tired and hardly able to outrun 
the cattle. Seth knew what the end would be 
unless he could reach Minnie and draw her into 
some shelter before they came to the stream. 


Fighting and struggling to escape, the cattle | 


would pour over the low-cut bank. In that 
wild mass of frantic, swimming beasts a human 
being would be quickly forced beneath the 
water and drowned. Many of the cattle them- 
selves would never reach the other bank. 

He tried to shut out the frightful picture 
from his mind. ‘Leaning forward, he beat the 
backs of the cattle with his fists. A brindle 
steer with widespreading horns, which was 
directly in his way, seemed determined to 
keep him back. Seth drew his revolver and 
sent a bullet into the beast’s head. It dropped, 
and the others swerved aside. Minnie was not 
ten yards ahead, but already he could see the 
leaders of the herd dropping over the river bank 
and could hear their frightened bellowing. 

When Seth reached the girl, she put her 
hand, cold with sweat, into the hand he 
held out to her, and smiled. 

‘*We got to git to them cottonwoods!’’ he 


shouted, pointing to a clump of trees ahead 
**Don’t you look at | 


and a little to the left. 
nothing else. ’’ 

With merciless blows he. drove the two 
horses into the fray. It was a terrible fight— 
brief, blind, savage—with rearing forms, clash- 


won. The two beasts were bleeding from 


many wounds when Seth rounded them into) 


the lee of the cottonwoods. 

The leaders of the herd had reached shallow 
water, and were floundering toward the farther 
bank; the others still struggled in the wide 
channel of the river. 

After a long rest, the horses were ready for 
the journey home. Before they had ridden 
far, Seth and Minnie met Jim Campbell and 
several other cattlemen. They all rode home 
together, and Minnie blushed many times 
under the shower of compliments she received. 

As the company sat at supper that evening, 
Jim Campbell rose, with his face aglow and 
his eyes dancing with pride. 

‘*Neighbors, ’’ he said, ‘‘this day’s work has 
cost me ten good steers and a mighty good 
daughter. Buck MeCoy and the Arkansas 
River have got the steers, and Seth Bradley 
tells me he’s got the gal. Well, boys, just to 
show you that I’m a game loser, I’m a-goin’ 
to give Minnie twenty steers for every one of 
them she drove off to stampede McCoy’s herd. | 
They’re yours,’’ he said, turning to Minnie, 
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simultaneously evolved a theory 


a pre- KEB FR F chemist, LeBel and Van’t Hoff, 
ceded the practical applica- 


tion of science, but without the aid of! that enabled them to determine the actual 


theory, practical men cannot advance very far. 
| Everyone now acknowledges, although every- 
| one does not always act on it, that in order to 
| make satisfactory progress in any practical 


understood. Hence has come the rapid progress 
in pure science during the last half century. 
Almost all manufacturers now see the need 


science in. making improvements. 

Chemistry, like all other “sciences, has a 
theoretical or*‘‘pure’’ side, and a practical or 
applied-side, and broadly speaking, the outlook 
of the chemists is toward two goals: one, the 
evolution of chemical principles; the 
other, their practical application. 

For convenience, the science of chem- 
istry has been divided into three main 
sections. The first, and the oldest, 
deals with the properties of mineral 
matter—metals and their combinations 
with nonmetals; chlorides, oxides, 
sulphides, and what are termed 
‘*inorganic’”’ salts. It was owing to 
investigations of minéral and inorganic 
materials during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries that the main 
principles of chemistry became estab- 
lished. 

Those principles rest on a theory of 
John Dalton’s, who lived and worked at 
Manchester at the beginning of the last 
century—the thecry that matter consists 
of atoms; that each element contains 
atoms of one kind only, all equal in size 
and shape; and that different kinds of . 
atoms have different weights. When 
elements unite to form compounds, the 
atoms combine with each other in 
definite proportions; and if any two 
elements form more than one compound, 
then the relations between the numbers 
of atoms of one in those compounds are 
simple, such as 1 to 1, or 1 to 2, or 1 to 
3, or 2 to 3, or 3 to 4, and so on. 

To Dalton’s hypothesis the Italian 
chemist A vogadro added a second: that, 
although atoms are the ultimate constituents 
of all substances, they often unite in small 
groups, distinct in themselves. To such a 
group he gave the name ‘‘molecule,’’ or little 
heap. Thus, we imagine water to consist of 
two atoms of the element hydrogen and one 
atom of the element oxygen; those three 
atoms form a molecule of water. 





WHAT DALTON DID. 


NTIL recently, the real weight of any 
| | atom was unknown; what Dalton did 
was to find out the relative weights of 
a number of atoms. Making the ‘‘atomic 
weight’’ of hydrogen equal to1, that of oxygen 


|is 16. And the ‘‘molecular weight’’ of water | 
ing horns and clattering hoofs ;' but the horses | 


is 18, made. up of 2H = 2 and O = 16. 

For many years the progress of chemistry 
consisted in ascertaining the composition of 
compounds, in determining the atomic weights 
of the elements they contain, and the molecular 


weights of the compounds they form. The} 
compounds of carbon are much more numerous | 


and complex than those of the other elements. 
That is the reason for the extraordinary variety 
of living beings,—plants and animals, —which 
are mainly composed of compounds of carbon. 
Gradually a clue was found to the mysteries 
of ‘‘organie chemistry,’’ as the chemistry of 
carbon compounds is generally termed. 
Carbon compounds greatly exceed in number 
those of the other elements, because atoms of 


carbon have a peculiar power of uniting with | 


each other. 


simple formula CH, meaning one atom of 


carbon in union with four atoms of hydrogen, | S f 
stearic acid contained in beef fat has no fewer | undecomposable body! 








than 18 atoms of carbon, tied together, as it | 
were, in a row. The atom of carbon at one | 


end is combined with 3 atoms of hydrogen; 





work, the principles of that work must be | 


of understanding the scientific basis of their | 
processes, and of enlisting the aid of pure 








Thus, whereas marsh gas—or, | 
to give it its formal name, methane—has the | 








‘*lie’’ of the atoms in space. For example, 
each of the atoms of carbon, in the diagram 
above, is known to lie at the centre of a 
tetrahedron, or three-sided pyramid on a 


triangular base. In marsh gas there are four | 
atoms of hydrogen attached to an atom of | 
carbon, as the formula CH, implies; and we | 
may suppose that one atom of hydrogen lies at 


each of the four corners of the tetrahedron, 
with the atom of carbon in the centre. 


The correctness of that theory has been fully 


| together and form an atom. 





particles are much smaller than the smallest 
atoms we know ; and it has a peculiar property 
—its particles, which have been named elec- 
trons, repel each other. 

Sir Joseph Thomson has suggested: that, 
inasmuch as certain forms of matter decompose, 
or change, and shoot out electrons, it is likely 
that all forms of matter consist of electrons, 
and that ordinary atoms’ are made up of elec- 
trons. The difticulty here is to explain why 
electrons, which repel each other, should stick 
It has been sup- 
posed that there is surrounding them some sort 
of atmosphere, or ‘‘stuff’’ (it is: hard to find a 
word for this supposed thing), that makes them 
stay together. I do not think it very probable, 
however, that such a stuff exists; yet the theory 
that atoms are composed of electrons’ sounds 
plausible. 


MAGNETS AND BALLS. 


RANTING that such a stuff does exist, 
however, what is the structure of atoms, 
and how many electrons go to form an 


proved; and it may be taken for a fact that| atom? For example, an atom of hydrogen 
the solid structure of most of the compounds | might consist of, let us say, seven electrons. 


of carbon is fairly aceurately known. 





SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY. 


compounds of certain other elements, as nitro- 
gen, sulphur, silicon, tin, cobalt, and platinum. 

Starting from these foundations, two ques- 
tions arise: First, do atoms themselves possess 
structure? And second, what is the nature of 
the force that holds atoms together in com- 
pounds? 

Attempts are being made to answer the first 
question. It is connected with the behavior of 
certain elements. To begin with, chemists 
know certain compounds that are very un- 
stable, and that, when exposed to a shock, 
change the arrangements of the elements they 
contain. One of the simplest of those is chloride 
of nitrogen, NCl3; when it explodes, two 
molecules of it instantly form one molecule 
of nitrogen, No, and three of chlorine, 3Cle. 
A more familiar example is nitroglycerin, 
C3H;N309, the active agent in dynamite; 
when it explodes, two molecules of it give six 
molecules of carbon dioxide, 6CO2; the ten 
atoms of hydrogen give five molecules of water 
vapor, 5H,0; an atom of oxygen, O, is 
liberated, together with three molecules of 
nitrogen, 3N2. In both those cases a small 
volume of solid or liquid gives at once a great 
volume of very hot gas; hence comes the vio- 


lent explosion, and the effects that are produced | 


by the sudden expansion. 
ELEMENTS THAT DECOMPOSE. 


known of which is radium, have been 
discovered within the last fifteen years. 
The peculiarity of these elements is that they 
decompose. But is not this a contradiction ?. 


N ico ot new elements, the best 





But we have to accept 
facts as we find them ; these elements do decom- 
pose. Radium, for example, is always chang- 
ing. It forms two gases: helium, discovered 


forming a sort of chain| by the writer in 1895, a constituent of the 


‘‘on your weddin’ day, two hundred of the| | in the middle, are each associated with 2 atoms | atmosphere; and niton, a heavy, colorless gas 
best stock I’ve got. And I hope they’ll| of hydrogen; and the eighteenth or last atom | that in its general properties resembles helium. 


increase accordin’ to your value—and Seth’s; 


|of carbon, at the other end, is united to 2| 


for course, if it hadn’t been for Seth, I | atoms of oxygen, to one of which an atom of | 


wouldn’t ’a’ had you back no more.’’ 
started to sit down, and then paused. 


He | 


side of the Arkansas, pickin’ up his herd and 
headin’ south in a bit of a hurry.’”’ 

He sat down amid cheers, and Mark Davison 
rose and raised his hand for silence. ‘‘I merely 
want to say,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that I add ten 
head to that weddin’ outfit. ’’ 

And so it went, round the board. 


hydrogen is attached. A diagram like this 


sey | 
reckon we’re rid of Taixas fever,’’ he said. | 
‘*They tell me they seen Buck McCoy tother | 
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shows, so far as a solid can be represented on 
a flat surface, the way the atoms are arranged 
in stearic acid. 

In the early ’70s, a French and a Dutch 


| an element? 


| Helium, so far as we know, shows no tendency 
to break up further. But niton, like radium, 
| is decomposing all the time. It has a very short 


‘life, for in about four days it has half changed ; 
| that is, of a given weight only half remains. 
| The portion that has changed has split into 


helium again, and a solid metallic substance, 


| named radium A. 


It would take too much space to follow those 
changes further; but one fact must be noticed: 
in many such changes another ‘‘stuff’’ is 
expelled, and that is electricity. Is electricity 
Yes, in a sense it is. But its 








It is| Howare they arranged? Sir Joseph Thomson 
also possible to determine the structure of | 


has experimented with little magnets’ floating 
on corks in water; they both attract 
and repel each other, for the north poles 
of two magnets repel each other, whereas 
the north pole of one magnet attracts the 
south pole of another. Such corks, with 
their little magnets, arrange themselves 
on the surface of the water in regular 
patterns. 

Doctor Crehore has carried out an- 
other experiment better adapted to the 
purpose. He has suspended varying 
numbers of eiectrified balls by long 
wires, so that the balls are free to 
arrange themselves as they please. 
Each ball is supposed to represent an 
electron; and the attraction of gravita- 
tion that pulls them downward, and to 
some extent prevents their flying out 
from each other, is supposed to represent 
the stuff that prevents the electrons from 
scattering. 

These electrified balls take interesting 
positions. If there are two balls, they 
tly apart as far as gravitation allows. 
If there are three, they form an equi- 
lateral triangle; if four, a square; if five, 
a pentagon, or a square with a ball at 
each corner and one in the middle; six 
balls arrange themselves as a hexagon, 
or asa pentagon with one in the middle: 
seven form a hexagon with one in the 
middle; eight a hexagon with two near 
the middle; and so on. Sixteen balls 
form an outside ring of nine, a ring in the 
inside of six, and a ball in the centre of this 
system. Such arrangements, of course, are 
‘ton the flat’’; the arrangements of electrons 
‘in the solid’? would be much more compli- 
cated. 

There is a proof, too, that matter consists 
partly, at least, of electrons. All matter, when 
heated, emits light. But solid matter emits 
light of all colors, and a mixture of light of all 
colors gives white. This is familiar to all who 
have seen colored photographs; if you look at 
them with a lens you see that the white parts 
are composed of a number of red, violet, and 
green particles. Gases, on the contrary, give 
out light of definite colors; they give what is 
called a ‘‘line spectrum.’’ Now each color 
corresponds to the vibration of an electron. 
Hence an atom of a gas contains at least as 
many electrons as there are different colors in 
the spectrum of the gas; it may, however, 
contain many more, for not all of the electrons 
need to be vibrating in order to produce 
colored light. Electrons in motion alter their 
paths when attracted by a magnet; and it 
has been found that the paths of electrons 
swinging in heated gases can be so altered, 
by placing the tube containing the gas between 
the poles of a powerful magnet, that the 
electrons give two, three, or four kinds of 
vibration. The color of the light is, as it 
were, split into several other colors almost 
the same in tint. 

It is from experiments such as those that 
the chemist hopes to learn the true answer 
to the question of the nature of atoms. 
And no doubt he will eventually find that 
answer. 

A similar question relates to the structure of 
molecules. Some atoms, like the hydrogen 
and chlorine in hydrogen chloride (hydrochloric 
acid), unite one with one; the formula HC] 
expresses that. A molecule of water, how- 
ever, contains two atoms of hydrogen in union 
with an atom of oxygen, which is therefore 
named a dyad atom, in union with two monad 
atoms of hydrogen. Nitrogen in ammonia, 
NH,y, is termed a triad, since it holds on to three 
monad atoms of hydrogen; carbon in marsh 
gas, CHy,, is a tetrad, since it combines with 
four hydrogen atoms; and so on. What holds 
those atoms together? Why is an atom of 
chlorine able to keep only one atom of hydrogen 
in combination, whereas an atom of oxygen 
keeps two? 

The modern view on that question is that in 
a hydrogen atom there is one electron that 


| differs from all the rest, inasmuch as from it 
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a ‘‘tube of force’* issues. It is not hard to| 
make that clear. Take two small magnets, | 
an inch or two long, and place them in line 
so that the north pole of one lies about an 
inch away from the south pole of the other. 
Lay a piece of writing: paper over the mag- 
nets, and pour some fine iron filings on the 
paper. The filings arrange themselves in 
lines, which are termed ‘‘lines of force. ’’ 

Now it is not certain that the attraction 
that holds two atoms together is what we 
call magnetic attraction; but it is probably 
produced by the same cause. The magnet- 
ism that you can give to a piece of steel, say 
in the form of a needle. or a knitting wire, 
by rubbing it with another magnet, is probably 
owing to the circular motion of the electrons 
in the steel. 


Where two electrons are revolving parallel |, 


with each other,. they attract; when they 
revolve in opposite directions, which you can 
bring about, in our experiment, by revers- 
ing the position of one of the. magnets, they 
repel. 

The ‘‘tube of force’’ that joins two elec- 
trons is supposed to be analogous to the 
** lines: of force’’ made visible by the iron 
filings on the paper. Little or nothing has 
been’ done to illustrate this experimentally ; 
but it might be possible to do so, and so to 
acquire some idea of the:nature of ‘‘valency’’ 
—that attraction which causes atoms to com- 
bine te form molecules. 

Progress is being made in ascertaining the 
position of the atoms and molecules in crystals ; 
and one of the most recent researches in this 
field that the Braggs, father and son, have 
made is really very wonderful. They used 
X rays for their experiment. 

When a tube or bulb of glass, through the 
sides of which wires have been sealed, is 
pumped nearly empty of gas, and when an 
electric current of high voltage is passed 
between the wires, through the gas that re- 


mains, a glow appears in the tube. If one of 


the wires is terminated by a cup, and the 
other by a sloping plate, the cup acts asa 
concave mirror, and the electrons are focused 
on the plate. They bombard it, and heat 
the place on which they impinge. These 
electrons are moving very rapidly, and of 
course they are more or less stopped when 
they hit the ‘‘anticathode,’’ as the sloping 
plate is called. A sort of radiation, con- 
sisting of X rays, takes place from the anti- 
cathode. 

What X rays are has been a matter of 
dispute; but at present the view is held 
that they are very short waves in the ether 
that fills all space. It is well known that 
if you lay your hand on a photographic 
plate and place an X-ray bulb above it, you 
can photograph the bones of your hand. 
The X rays pass through 
the flesh, and affect the 
plate ; but where the bones 
screen the plate the X 
rays do not act upon it 
-8o strongly. 

X rays can be reflected 
from the surface of crys- 
tals. The flat surface of 
a diamond crystal, for 
example, if placed in a 
sloping position opposite 
a pencil of X rays, re- 
flects some of them; and 
the amount reflected can 
be estimated by allowing 
them to impinge on a 
photographic plate. 

Now the X-ray waves 
are so small that, to some . 
extent, they can be re- 
flected by an atom. An 
analogy with water waves 
will make that clear. 
sea wave strikes against a long wall; it is 
reflected off the wall. But suppose that it 
strikes against a piece of wood an inch long; | 


wood is not great enough. An atom cannot 


length of a light wave, it is so very small. | 
But it can reflect an X-ray wave, because an | 


X-ray wave is so short that it is comparable | to bear my share of all the burdens. 
in size with an atom. The atoms reflecting | still wanted the parasol as much as ever;| to each, ‘‘we made the 
| every penny I could spare I saved, and I} | last payment on the 


an X ray must be arranged on a plane, and 











“AND I'VE WANTED ONE EVER 
SINCE.” 


to know the actual position of the atoms in 
all crystalline substances. 

I have tried to show what the outlook of the 
chemists is in reference to the structure of 
matter. With a knowledge of that structure, 





attempts can be made to build up new com- | ourselves to finish paying for the house before 


pounds on a systematic plan. This pure| either of you was ready to enter college.’’ 


science admits of applications; and among 


Andrew started uncomfortably. Two bad 


them it is certain that many will be useful to | marks burned through his pocket, where his 


man’s welfare and progress. 


A GREEN SILK PARASOL 





“if you will let me have a green silk | refused to see anything except green silk | was plain. 


By Adaline Campbell 2 
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report lay, into his very flesh. 

‘*T suppose I have let your mother give up 
more than she should have,’’ Mr. Waight said. 
He looked at Margaret, and added, ‘‘She would 
be as pretty as you are if she had time and 
money to fix up.’’ 

Margaret flashed a look into a mirror across 
the room. It was true; but the thought was 
so new to her that she could hardly grasp it 
yet. Her hair was her mother’s—except that 


Her eyes were her mother’s, too 


BY) eee said Margaret Waight, | Andrew as a ‘‘dear baby,’’ and his mind | it rippled and coiled, whereas her mother’s 


parasol this summer, I’ll promise | umbrellas. Andrew’s most promising trait |—but under her mother’s were deep shadows. 


not to ask you for anything else. ’’ 


was a carefully concealed love for the uncom- 


‘*Can’t we do something?’’ she asked, with 


Mrs. Waight looked up quickly from her | plaining little woman who sat in the big chair. | a little catch in her voice. 
sewing. ‘‘A green silk parasol !’’ she exclaimed. | He would have fought for her gladly, but he 


And then she repeated the words with a 
peculiar, subdued emphasis: ‘‘A green 
silk parasol!” 

There was something in her mother’s 
manner that Margaret could not under- 
stand. 

‘*Tt would not cost so very much, would 
it, mother? And with plain white dresses, 
and the lovely girdle you are making for 
me, I should be neat and well dressed all 
summer. *” - 

Mrs. Waight did: not answer. Instead, 
her glance turned to the:soft heap of gréen ~ 
silk in her lap. . She’smoothed. the pretty 
fabric with a caressing touch, and then 
looked: at her daughter again. Margaret 
saw an odd, absent expression in her eyes, 
as if she were looking straight through her 
to something beyond. 

At that moment Andrew came in 
quietly, and leaned against the door 
behind Mrs. Waight. Margaret wondered 
whether Andrew had come to ask for 
something, too. She thought he was a 
little self-conscious, which was sure to 
mean one of two things: either his last 
report had been unsatisfactory, or he 
wanted something that he was not sure 
he ought to have. Very likely he was 
about to ask for a new tennis racket, 
although his old one was still fairly 
good. Margaret opened hér pretty mouth 
to seore first with an argument about the 
economy of buying a green silk parasol, but 
Mrs. Waight had already begun to speak. 

‘*T was just your age,’’ she said, ‘‘when I 
first wanted a green silk parasol—and I’ve 
wanted one ever since.’’ 

Her voice died away softly. Margaret looked 
at her in astonishment. Mother wanting a 
green silk parasol all these years! The 
girl felt a little resentful at being made to 
share the discomforting knowledge that her 
mother had had a wish 
ungratified. 

‘*T never dared ask my 
father for it,’’ Mrs. Waight 
went on. ‘‘He didn’t be- 
lieve in indulging us in 
expensive luxuries, even if 
he could have afforded it; 
so I never told him how I 
longed for it. I used to see 


shade, and I used to dream 
of it at night. After I met 


I planned to have for my 
trousseau, if I had nothing 
else, was a green silk para- 
sol.’? 

Margaret shifted from one 
foot to the other, and her 
eyes sought her brother’s. 
She wondered what he 
thought of all this. His 


Suppose that a large | eyes were fixed on his mother, and he looked 


| less lazy than usual. Then their mother’s voice | 
| took up her story again: 


I did not have the green silk parasol. 


| think me extravagant, and I was very anxious | 


the closer the atoms are packed on the plane, planned to get it the second summer. 


the stronger the reflection will be. Suppose | 


‘‘And then,’? Mrs. Waight went on more 


a piece of wire gauze were polished, so that | slowly, ‘‘Andrew came, and there were little 


the strands of wire would reflect light; 
clear that less light would be reflected by a 
piece of gauze of wide mesh than by a piece 
of narrow mesh. 

It is possible to cut a crystal in different 
ways, so that, if we assume that the atoms 
are equally spaced, some surfaces could be 
made that would contain a larger number 
of atoms than others. The amount of X 
rays reflected would depend on the closeness 
of the atoms on these surfaces. The Braggs 
have succeeded in measuring the intensity of 
the reflection, and so are able to determine 
the relative numbers of atoms on each plane, 
and from that datum the position of the atoms 
in a crystal. 

This brief account gives at least an idea of 
the method that is used in determining the 
structure of crystals; we may expect eventually 





it is | dresses and things to buy.’’ 


‘*Huh!’? Andrew muttered under his breath, 
and colored to the roots of his hair. A vision 
of himself as a screaming infant, clad in the 
dresses and ‘‘things’’ that should have been a 
green silk parasol, confronted him. ‘‘Huh!’’ 
he ejaculated again. 

Mrs. Waight did not seem to hear him. A 
tender smile lifted the corners of her mouth. 
‘*Margie came a year and a half later.’’ 

Andrew threw a look of satisfaction at his | 
sister. Honors were even. 
could share his very uncomfortable feeling of | 
guilt. 






“I SUPPOSE IT WOULD 
HAVE BEEN BETTER IF 
WE HAD TOLD YOU.” 


visions of myself under its | 


your father, the one thing | 





Nor | he said tensely. 
reflect light, because, compared with the | did I want to get it the first summer, for I| should have had it at 
was a little afraid that your father would | any cost. 


But I | and putting out a hand 


| house yesterday, and I 





He was glad he | 


| had told you. 


DRAWINGS BY WILSON DEXTER 


seldom gave a sign of any feeling for her; 
and he had certainly never dreamed that she 
had a real desire for anything apart from 
himself, or Margaret, or his father, or the 
house. 

‘*You were not very strong babies,’’ Mrs. 
Waight went on, addressing Margaret again, 
‘*but we pulled you through those first hard 
years all right—and made the payments on the 
house, too, in spite of the doctor’s bills.’’ 
Her hands were gently folding the girdle that 
she had been making. ‘‘I don’t seem to re- 
member wanting things very keenly for a 
number of years; but the old idea must have 
become fixed in my mind, I suppose, for 
every time I did think I should like some- 
thing especially useless or pretty just for my- | 
self, it always took the form of a green silk | 
parasol. ” 

That was evidently all. She had told it 
through some sudden impulse connected with 
Margaret’s request; but now that it was told 
she banished it from her thoughts. Remem- 
bering some household task that awaited 
her, she put aside her sewing and left the 
room. 

As her mother passed through the door, 
Margaret went impulsively toward her brother. 

‘*Huh!’’ said Andrew. ‘*We’rea nice brace 
of kids, aren’t we?’”’ ' 

In the shadow beyond the doorway stood 
their father. When he had come and how long 
|he had been there, neither knew. That he 


| had been there long enough to know what had | 
‘*We were married in the winter, because | been going on was evident from his first words. | ‘‘I’ll change mine. 
then it is not reflected, for the size of the | your father’s vacation came then, and of course | 


“T wish I had known!’’ 
**She 


You see, kid- 
| dies,’’ he added, turning 


expect that is what set 
your mother to thinking 
back over the long row 
we’ve hoed together. ’’ 
‘*The house!’’ the 
two cried in amazement. 
They had never dreamed 
that the house, as famil- 
iar to them as their hair 
and eyes, and presum- 
ably as much their very 
own, had only yesterday 
become a real possession. 
‘*T suppose it would 
have been better if we 
It might 


“‘Of course, after that for years I didn’t} have been good for you 
really want anything for myself except the| 
necessaries. Such dear babies !’’ 

Margaret and Andrew looked sheepishly at | 
Margaret could not imagine 


each other. 





to know that there was something of a struggle. 


You see, your mother and I wanted you chil- | sisted. 












‘*Let’s!’’ agreed Andrew fervently. 

That evening was probably the most 
silent that the household had ever known. 
Mrs. Waight was busy with her sewing; 
the others seemed very quiet and thought- 
ful, and little disposed for conversation. 

The next morning Mr. Waight left the 
house earlier than usual. Andrew cut the 
lawn with frantic haste and then disap- 
peared. Margaret sped through her share 
of the household work, and murmuring 
something about an errand at Gs store, 
went out. 

Mrs. Waight struggled to does away 
one of her severe headaches, but toward 
noon it became worse. Leaving a note in 
which she told the family that she had 
had to-go to bed, but that they would 
tind everything in. readiness for a quick 
luncheon, she painfully mounted the stairs 
to her room. 

Presently Margaret slipped quietly in 
at the front door and put something away 
in the corner of the coat closet. Going 
hastily to the kitchen, she read the note, 
then went back to the coat closet, and fled 
silently up the stairs. 

A moment later Andrew, with a long 
bundle under his arm, stole in at the 
kitchen door. He glanced hastily at the 
note; then, as he heard some one coming 
down the front stairs, he went scurrying 
up the back way. 

When Mr. Waight came to the kitchen 
a few minutes later, he found Margaret 
getting luncheon. Scarcely waiting for 
her to explain her mother’s absence, he hurried 
back to the hall, seized something that stood 
behind the door, and hurried upstairs two 
steps at a time. 

The afternoon passed slowly. At five 
o’clock Mr. Waight came home from the office. 
Andrew, who had been pottering about the 
yard, came in with an air of expectancy. 
Margaret could hardly settle down to anything. 
All three listened with obvious eagerness for 
sounds from above. While Mrs. Waight slept, 
three figures had stolen silently into her room 
and out again; and now these same figures 
waited tensely. 

At last they heard a sound. Footsteps 
slowly descended the stairs and approached 
the door; in another moment Mrs. Waight 

stood before them. ‘There were tears in her 

eyes, but a smile played about her lips. In 
her arms she clasped lovingly three long, 
shimmering, green silk parasols. She did not 
speak, but there was a look of happiness on 
her face that spoke for her. 

When Margaret saw the three parasols, her 


| mouth drew down and tears of disappoint- 
|ment sprang into her eyes. Then as Andrew 


brought out his usual ejaculation of ‘‘Huh!’’ 
she giggled. Mr. Waight threw back his head 
and laughed. 

‘*Well, kiddies,’’ he said, ‘‘it seems to have 
been a case of ‘three minds with but a single 
thought.’ I guess we can exchange them, 
though. ’’ 

‘*Not yours, daddy!’’ Margaret exclaimed. 
I didn’t need the new hat 

I’d planned any more 
than I needed the par- 
asol,’’ she added softly 
in her mother’s ear, ‘‘and 
there’s a perfect dear at 
Miss Thompson’s shop 
that will look just right 
under daddy’s green 
parasol. ’* 

Her mother put a hand 
up to the soft cheek near 
her own. 

‘*Well, son, what do 
you say?’’ asked Mr. 
Waight, with a keen look 
at Andrew. 

‘**T say don’t exchange 
yours. Mother’d rather 
have it than both of ours 
put together. I propose 
that she take the money 
I put into my parasol 


HE HURRIED 4 use it for a visit to 


UPSTAIRS 
two steps Aunt Jule.’’ 
AT A TIME. “Oh, I can’t!’’ pro- 


tested Mrs. Waight. 
‘¢ Yes, you can, mother!’’ Andrew in- 
‘*The parasol money will carry you 


dren to have what we wished we had had in| one way. I’ve a job for the summer to care 
our own youth, and so we’ve rather hurried | for Mr. Martin’s lawn, and when I’ve earned 
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enough money to bring you back, and not 
until then, we’ll let you come home to your 
job.’”’ 


Mr. Waight nodded approval of the plan. | 


With quick insight his wife noticed Andrew’s 
new air of decision, and realized that somehow 
this had been a turning point in the growth of 
the boy’s character. 

‘“‘Why, Andy,’’ Margaret exclaimed, ‘‘what | 
about your camping trip?’’ 


‘*Can’t be done, sis,’’ he said; ‘‘too busy.’’ 


Could she not understand that there were 


#JAC 


In ‘Ten a. ora 








INA was trembling, and Jack held her 


N close to his side. He was sorry that 
he had struck so hard. The cries of 
** De-wané ! de-wané!’’ that came from the 
people clustered round the unconscious Indian 
made him a little uneasy, but his anxiety was 
more for Nina than for himself. 

As Samaritan advanced menacingly toward 
Jack, a slender figure stepped between them. 
It was Giwita, with her head thrown back 
and her black eyes flashing. Jack and 
Nina could only guess what she said, 
but her gestures were eloquent. Catch- 
ing little Gi-na-wig-i-cig to her, she 
pointed to the bleeding cut on his head; 
with an angry gesture, she indicated 
Akiwarzi on the ground, and then turned 
toward Jack, with a smile on her face. 

Samaritan stopped and listened to her 
gravely, but the stern lines of his face 
did not relax. Jack knew that Giwita 
was trying to explain that he had fought 
for a just reason. Yet he could plainly 
see that in spite of Giwita’s protests the 
Indians were still angry. 

At this tense moment, Akiwarzi sud- 
denly regained consciousness. 

‘*Wabik!’? he exclaimed brokenly, 
as he slowly rose to a sitting position. 
‘“*Ningosa dJack!’? (The strength of 
iron! I am afraid of Jack !) 

Ojibwa Indians seldom laugh; their 
lives are too grave, and the forest does 
not encourage the lighter side of life. 
But they have a sense of humor, and 
when they saw the youth whom they 
had thought mortally wounded sit up 
and admire his conqueror, they burst 
into laughter. Neither Jack nor Nina 
thoroughly understood what was hap- 
pening, but they saw Samaritan’s grim 
face relax, and knew that the crisis had 
passed. 

Akiwarzi rose to his feet, felt his jaw 
gingerly, and still murmuring, ‘‘ Wabik ! 
Wabik !’’ moved off. The little group 
dispersed and the incident was closed. 

Jack was greatly relieved. 


said. ‘‘That was a close call. I’m awfully 


sorry, Nina, to have got you into such a mess, | 


but when that brute hit the baby, I forgot all 
about consequences. Guess they never saw | 
anyone knocked out before, and—Cesar, but | 
my knuckles are sore! His face is about as 
soft as a cobblestone !’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t have had you do any differently, 
Jack. I think it was splendid !”’ 

But the incident was to have farther-reaching 
consequences than they thought. 

In the middle of the night, Jack felt a touch 
on his shoulder. 
saw Giwita in the dim light of the moon, 
with her finger to her lips. 
him, and pointed to Nina. Jack was puzzled 
for a moment, and then understood. 

Putting his lips to his sister’s ear, he whis- | 
pered: ‘‘ Nina! Nina! Wake up. Don’t! 
speak. Come with me. Ask no questions— | 
but come. It’s Giwita.’’ 

So the two rose and followed the silent | 
woman, who stopped to pick up their rabbit- 
skin robe from the boughs. 
down to the river, past the little birch-bark 
shelters of the Indians. Turning every mo- 


ment to shake her head and to put her fingers | 


to her lips, she moved along cautiously in the | 
shadows. At the edge of the river, she turned | 
and led them about two or three hundred | 
yards upstream. Finally she parted some 
thick grass down by the edge of the water and 
uncovered Jack’s canoe. 

Giving him no time to ask questions, Giwita 
rapidly turned over several articles that had 
been neatly packed into the canoe. Jack could 
see all his own dunnage—rifle, camera, paddles, 
fishing tackle, cups, frying pan, match box, 
light axe, ammunition box, and so on. There 
were also two boxes of birch bark, which they 
had learned were called mokoks ; beside these | 
were two small bags of skin and a soft deer- | 


Giwita opened it and thrust it under Jack’s 
nose. 


smell of jerked or smoked venison. Giwita | 
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‘*Whew!’’ he! 


Rising on his elbows, he | 


She beckoned to | 


She led them | 
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things besides hats and stupid girl fixings 
that a person could give up? ‘‘Got to go to 
|summer school forenoons and work after- 
noons,’’ he added gruffly. 

| Margaret subsided. She understood that 
| those two unsatisfactory marks were disposed 
| of without need for further discussion. 

And Andrew’s mother knew, without being 
told, where the money for the new tent had 
| gone. Her eyes filled with tears as she looked 
|from face to face and clasped tighter in her 
arms the three green silk parasols. 






Chapter Four 





and held up a large piece of pork. Mean- 
while, Nina had picked up the other mokok 


forward, took the mokok from Nina, and then 
thrust it back into her arms.” 


girl smelled the familiar fragrance of tea. 


the Indians and their captives had traveled 





| for so many days, and then to the canoe, and | 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


and was looking at it. The Indian girl stepped | 


It was evidently | 
a gift especially for Nina, and opening it, the | 


Giwita pointed up the river down which | 


ean. As-soon as it’s light, we’ll look for some 
stream that empties into this, paddle up as far 
as we can, and lie low and give them a chance 
to pass us. As soon as they are by—we are 
free. You’d better lie down in the canoe and 
leave the paddling to me.’’ 

Silent and pale, Nina stretched herself out 
in the bottom of the canoe. Softly, quietly, 
Jack dipped his paddle, just enough to give 
steerageway to the slender craft as it crept 
| downstream under the hanging boughs. It 
| was the moonlight that Jack feared, and he 
prayed that there would be no break in the 
shadows opposite the camp. . 

Dip—paddle—rest—dip—paddle—rest. Jack 
never paddled more skillfully. A loon called, 
and once there was a ‘‘ Woof! woof!’’ from 
the shadows that made Jack’s heart beat 
wildly for a moment. Then suddenly the dim 
outline of a white birch canoe drawn up on 
the shore showed him that, almost dead ahead, 
but diagonally across the river, was the sleep- 
ing camp of the Indians. 

If Jack had been cautious before, he was 
doubly cautious now. The canoe barely crept 
along. Once it grounded, and Jack’s heart 
| leaped; if he should have to get out and push 
the canoe off, he would be sure to attract the 
| Indians’ attention. A vigorous push with 
the paddle sent the craft free, however, and 
he counted one more danger passed. 
| Just as they came directly opposite the camp 
Jack’s heart jumped to his throat. 
|in front of him was a stretch of moonlight, 
where the trees grew back from the water 








SHE PARTED SOME THICK GRASS DOWN BY THE EDGE OF THE WATER AND 
UNCOVERED JACK’'S CANOE. 


she turned and disappeared into the shadows. 

‘*She means for us to escape; it’s her way 
| of showing gratitude!’’ whispered Nina. 
| ‘*Well, of all the—Cesar! Provisions, robe 

—well, wouldn’t that—get in, Nina—quietly !’’ 
Jack was a little bewildered at the sudden 
| change in their fortunes, and as he thrust his 
| paddle silently into the water and shoved off, 
| upstream, he began to wonder whether escape 
| would be so easy, after all. 
| ‘**Do you think we can really get away?’’ 
asked Nina, who had been thinking the same 
thing. 
| ‘*Sh-sh-sh!’’ Jack whispered. ‘‘Water car- 
ries sound. Be quiet.’’ Then, to himself he 
added, ‘‘Even if we could get-away—ought I 
| to let Nina run the risk? Samaritan thinks 

it’s dangerous. ’’ 

A score of doubts and questions swept 
| through Jack’s mind. As the canoe passed 
| from the protecting shadows alongshore into 
the moonlight, Nina turned a shining face to 
|her brother, and leaned back to whisper to 
him: 

“O Jack, Jack! Think of it—we are really | 
going back to daddy !’’ 

It was that quick cry of gladness that de- | 
cided Jack. 
that this may be worse than what she has | 
gone through, ’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ But we’ll | 
try it, anyway; the worst that can happen | 
will be that we get caught. ’’ 

The radiant joy in Nina’s face changed first 
to wonder, and then to alarm, as Jack sped | 


worked it into the black shadows of the foliage | 
along its edge. 

‘‘Why, where are you going?’’ she whis- | 
pered. 

‘*Listen !’’? answered Jack tensely. ‘‘It’s a 
case of our wits against their woodcraft. 
soon as they miss us they will go after us. 





stream. So we’)l go downstream ! 


| shadows, 


to Jack and Nina. Finally witha bright smile | 


His first impulse was to stop and wait—plan 
—think ; but an inner voice bade him go on. 

**Tt’s no use; either they’re awake and will 
see us, or are asleep and won’t see us,’’ he 
reasoned with himself. ‘‘If they’re asleep, 
every minute makes it more possible for some 
one to wake. ’’ 

Slowly he let the canve glide from the dark 
shadows into what seemed like bright daylight. 

‘*T never saw such bright moonlight,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘How slowly we go—how 
long this stretch is—how much. —’’ 

But in another moment the canoe was again 
engulfed in the friendly shadows. 

Breathlessly the boy rested and listened with 
every faculty alert. No sound came from the 
vamp. He heard the hoot of an owl, the 
‘* z-2-2-z2"? of a stray mosquito, the murmur 


of the water, the sound of a porcupine passing | 


through the brush; but bark of dog, call of 
man, or dip of paddle—the sounds for which 
he listened—he did not hear. 

Relieved, he stared down into the canoe. 
| Nina lay as he had told her to; he could not | 
see whether her eyes were open, but he felt | 
| sure that she was not asleep. Realizing how 
| frightened she must be, he laid his hand in a 


| feel her grasp it convulsively and carry it to 
| her lips. He held it there a moment; then he 
resumed his paddling. 
| Jt was half an hour before he spoke. 
‘*We got by!’’ he whispered exultingly. 
‘“*They didn’t hear us. Now, kid, up with 


noise, let me steer, and put your back into it, 
| for we want distance between us before it’s | 
light. ’” 

Nina gladly obeyed. For two hours they | 
sped down the river. 


Squarely | 


and where there was no cover of any kind. | 


To Nina, everything | 
As | seemed plain sailing now, but Jack was wor- | ‘‘I’m — 


if they | 
I intend | portaged, they would leave tracks; if they | changed and he held up his hand. Faintly 
He immediately recognized the familiar | to drift down in the current, keeping in the | tried to shoot it—but Jack could not contem- | | echoing through the forest came a sound that 
and pass the camp. AS soon as | plate shooting an unknown rapid at night | meant danger—the crack of a shot! 

then picked up one of the mokoks, opened it, | we’re well past, we’ll paddle as hard as we | with Nina in the bow. With straining ears, | 


therefore, he listened anxiously for the faint 
murmur that would foretell tumbling water. 

When the first streaks of early dawn whitened 
the eastern sky, Jack, with a thankful heart, 
shot the canoe up the middle of the first trib- 
utary of the river he saw. 

‘*We’ve passed a dozen streams in the last 
hour,’’ he said, speaking for the first time in 
his natural voice. ‘‘If I’m right, they won’t 
search this way atall. But if they do search 
down stream as well as wp, they can’t possibly 
search every tributary to the river from source 
to mouth. And we are going up this just as 
far as we possibly can!’’ 

Nina turned a drawn face to her brother. 

‘*T’m so tired, Jack!’’ she said plaintively. 
‘*Can’t we camp here?’’ 

Jack shook his head. ‘‘I’m sorry, but we 
must push on. You’!] have plenty of rest soon. 
Think of father—we are doing it for him.’’ 

Nina straightened her shoulders, and there 
was a new vigor in her stroke as she dipped, 
paddled, and pulled, stroke for stroke with the 
tireless arms of her brother in the stern. As 
the day broke, the narrow stream that they 
had chosen as a hiding place shoaled rapidly. 
After a particularly hard bit of paddling over a 
shallow place where the canoe touched several 
times, Jack turned the craft in to the shore. 

‘*T’m afraid we may kick up some twig or 
mud or leaf that will float down and betray 
us,’’? he said. ‘*Those Indians can read a 
whole volume in a misplaced twig. We'll get 
out here and make camp. We must have come 
‘a mile up from the river, anyway.’’ 

‘*I’m glad!’’ Nina said. ‘‘I think if 
I can get some hot tea I won’t feel so 
tired. ’”’ 

‘*T’m sorry, little sister,’’ Jack said 
gently, ‘‘but you can’t have any hot tea. 
We can’t take the chance of the smoke 
of our fire being seen. ‘They must have 
missed us by this time. If they are 
looking up the river, they wouldn’t see 
it; but if they’re looking down the 
river, and happened to come up this 
stream, they might. We mustn’t take 
the chance. ’’ 

If Nina thought Jack overcautious, she 
did not say so. She helped him to draw 
the canoe up, and made with him a very 
frugal and unsatisfactory meal of plain 
jerked venison. Then Jack spread the 
skin robe on some hastily gathered 
boughs, and Nina dropped down on it, 
thoroughly exhausted by her sleepless, 
exciting night. Could she have read her 
brother’s thoughts she would have gone 
to-sleep comforted, for he was filled with 
admiration at his sister’s uncomplaining 
spirit. But Nina could not read them. 
‘*He might have comforted me a little, 
after my hard night,’’ she murmured 
drowsily to herself. 

But Jack had other matters than 
Nina’s desire for sympathy to think of. 

‘“*They may take to-day for hunting 
up and to-morrow for hunting down the 
river,’’ he decided. ‘‘We must stay here 
all to-day and all to-morrow, and not 
venture out until to-morrow night or the 
next day.’’ 

It was hard to wait—harder for Jack than 
for Nina, for he keenly felt his responsibility 
for her. There was no sign of the Indians, 
and Nina could not understand why her brother 
would not venture out of the little stream to 

| the main river that night. 

As soon as they were settled, Jack began to 
make a birch-bark shelter. He finished it just 
in time, for before night came rain began to 
fall in sheets and torrents. For two weeks 
there had been occasional showers, but this 
was a settled rain. Jack’s shelter leaked 
badly, and they spent a miserable night, dozing 
fitfully. The cheerless, cold meal the next 
morning added little to their comfort. 

‘*But, Jack, I shall die if I don’t get some 
fire! It’s perfectly absurd to say we have to 
stay here for several days. Those Indians 
must have gone on long ago! And I’m cold.’”’ 

Jack set his mouth grimly. ‘‘Nina,’’ he said 
sharply, ‘‘I’m here to take care of you! You 
won’t die because you’re cold. If those Indians 
catch us, there’s no telling what they will do— 
| tie us up at night, forall I know. You’ve just 
| got to bear discomfort as best you can.’’ 

‘*Well, I expected to enjoy myself up in 
Canada,’’ Nina replied hotly, ‘‘but I want to 
| tell you now, Jack Allison, I think your old 


‘*She doesn’t know, poor kid, | rough caress on her cheek; he was startled to | woods are nasty and horrid—there now !’’ 


| In a moment she could have bitten out her 
tongue. Memories of her father’s words to 
| her—‘*Maybe the last he’ll ever say to me!’’ 
| thought poor Nina, miserably—came crowding 
| into her mind. ‘ ‘If you want Jack’s respect, 
| don’t ever complain of the woods,’ ’’ she re- 


| the canoe straight across the river, and then | you, and help me paddle. Don’t make -_ | peated miserably to herself. 


Slowly, fighting with her pride, she turned. 
Jack was sitting, staring at the canoe; every 
| line of his body expressed stern resolution, but 
his keen eyes told of the strain on his mind. 
‘*Oh, I’m a beast!’’ said Nina to herself. 
Jack, Jack!’’ she cried contritely, 


If | ried and anxious, for always before him was | and ran toward him. 
skin shirt. Snatching up one of the bags, | I’m right in my idea, they’ll go after us wp-| the fear of their coming on a rapid; 


Jack looked up, frowning. Then his face 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


og no girl be fooled into thinking that she 
is too pretty to do her plain duty. 
If swim you must, why seek to know 
What Fathoms deep the Stream may flow? 
OMETIMES it is hard to find the City of | 
Happiness, but it will narrow the search if 
you remember that it is in the State of Mind. | 
HE great bronze statue of Joan of Are | 
that will soon adorn Riverside Drive, New | 
York, will have a pedestal even more interest- | 
ing than the statue itself. It will be made up | 
of 229 blocks of stone from the ruins of the 
dungeon at Rouen, France, from which Joan 
went to her death at the stake in 1431. 
OUR hundred wrist watches have been pur- | 
chased for the use of cavalry officers in | 
our regular army. Not long ago the announce- | 
ment would have led to remarks about powder | 
puffs and smelling bottles, but times and cus- | 
toms change. The wrist watch has ceased to | 
be the mark of the ‘‘sissy’’ and the molly- 
coddle. 





HE War Department has wisely decided | 


to abandon the army post at Texas City, | 
where the great August hurricane caused the | 
loss of lives and equipment. Undeniably there | 
are many more army posts than the welfare | 
of the service demands, just as there are more | 
navy yards; but it usually takes a convulsion 


of nature to shake one of them loose. 


REAT Britain, with an eye to economy, | 


would have the nation rise at dawn and | 
go to bed with the birds, thus saving millions | 
now spent for light and fuel in the hours 
between evening and midnight. It would) 
simply revive an ancient custom. | 
II’s time plays were performed by daylight; | 


| even if only on a small scale at first. 


& 


WHAT DO WE NEED? 





of adequate military and naval defense 

—has been pressing more and more! 
insistently for public attention. As a matter 
of nation-wide interest, it now overshadows | 
| everything else. 
There are some extreme pacifists who do not | 
believe in any increase whatever in our army 
or our navy. They believe that a rowdy with 
|a gun on each hip and a knife in his belt is 
|the best illustration of what military pre- 
paredness means. Such a man, they say, is 
much more likely to get into trouble than oné 
who is not armed. That is true, but the people 
of the United States do not accept that figure 
as typical. We are not a quarrelsome or an 
aggressive people; but, on the contrary, we 
are patient and good-natured. The man who 
always ‘‘totes’? a gun is quick to get into 
trouble; but is that also true of the man who 
thinks enough of his welfare to keep his mus- 
cles hard and his circulation in good order? 
Most Americans prefer to think of the nation 
as an athlete who wishes to make and keep 
himself fit, not as a gunman seeking a quarrel. 
And how shall we make ourselves fit? The 
war has opened our eyes to many things. 
It has taught us that we need equipment, tons 
of powder, thousands—perhaps millions—of 
high-power shells, plenty of guns to fire therh, 
and enough rapid-fire pieces and rifles to equip 
any army that we should ever have to raise. 
These things we could make and store without 
raising a flutter of militarism in the nation’s 
pulse. With no greater danger, we could build 
us faster warships, and a large fleet of subma- 
rines, and a sky-obscuring flock of aéroplanes. 
Transportation would take care of itself if 
the War Department would make and maintain 
a registry of suitable motor vehicles, and per- 
haps allow some modest sum annually for the 
up-keep of such as would hold themselves 
ready for government service in an emergency. 
It is in having a great standing army that 
the danger of militarism lies, but we need no 
large army. What we do need is a large body 
of men sufficiently trained to serve as officers. 


| Oe more than a year one topic—our need 


the student camps there and at other places, 


| devote to ‘‘practical’’—that is, to immediate | 


| with things as they are. 
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\for millions of birds. Within a year or two| learning what is the organization of the uni- 
| the state will probably try the experiment, | 


the dread of fresh air is a groundless fear, 
rather than a normal instinct. Yet even so, 
the medical authorities have been slow to test 
it systematically in hospital work in other 
ing to the sum of human knowledge. kinds of cases—in sepsis, for example; but with 
Doubtless it will always be so. Those/| tens of thousands of wounded soldiers to care 
whom we are perhaps inclined to pity, for | for, the profession has rapidly been accumu- 
wasting time that they might more profitably | lating evidence of its value. 
Sometimes the experiment has been the 
money-getting — vocations, are quite content result of an emergency similar to Doctor 
They would resent | Brocklesby’s; sometimes it has been made 


verse and what are the motions of the units 
that compose it—these and other men of science 
have, as their only reward, the delight of add- 





| the idea that what the world calls a fortune | deliberately, as in the case of the open-air 
|is worthy to be compared with the pleasure | hospital at Cambridge, England. There, on 


of slaking their thirst for knowledge. | one of the best cricket ‘‘pitches’’ of the uni- 

So they have their reward. They are not versity, a group of weatherproof wards has 
objects of pity; rather are they worthy of the | been built that will hold 1,240 beds. With a 
world’s admiration and honor. | free circulation of air thus assured, the wounds 
| are not covered by dressings, but are left open. 
Such wounds differ from the incision made 
| by a surgeon in the operating room of a hospi- 
| tal under aseptic conditions: they have been 


‘soiled with earth, and are already infected. 


® © 


THE SPORTSWOMAN. 


male sex that induces narrowness in the 

point of view, but it seems to be a fact 
that the athletic girl is an attractive crea- 
ture, and that the sportswoman is not. The 
man feels that the best possibilities of woman- 
hood still lie before the athletic girl, and 
that the sportswoman has definitely rejected 
them. And one risk that the athletic girl runs 
is that of becoming the rather unlovely creature 
indicated by the phrase, the sportswoman. 
It calls up the picture of a middle-aged, red- 


Pirate ex it is the conservatism of the 


bold of eye, whose preoccupations are aggres- 
sively, even greedily, those of one who is out 
to win; who has unquestionably physical 
courage of an admirable sort, but with it also 
an unfeminine roughness. 

For a woman te do abnormally well things 
in which men are accustomed to excel seems 
to carry with it penalties. It is human to try 
to surpass your own best achievements, and 
most to enjoy doing that which you do best. 
So the woman who can beat all her women 


likely to want to pursue those recreations with 
men, who in skill and strength are more 
nearly her peers; and to cope with men she 
hardens her muscles, shortens her skirt, even, 
for the-sake of horsemanship, adopts breeches, 
| flings herself into the attack with an extraor- 
| dinary ardor, and derives an intoxicating sense 
‘of the joy of competition that is perhaps the 





In Charles | Phe business men’s camps at Plattsburg, and most defeminizing influence in the world. 


From the man’s point of view it is all too 


and Samuel Pepys records, as a matter of | have shown us how to get them. In our high | militant. Men do not like to have what they 
course, that at five o’clock in the morning he | schools and academies we have nearly three- | have been accustomed to regard as especially 


made a purchase at a bookshop. 


co to the transfer of foreign ships 
to the American flag, under the law that | 
Congress passed when the war broke out, our 
registered tonnage in the foreign trade is much 
larger than it has been at any time in the past 
half century. At the end of the fiscal year it 
was 1,813,775 gross tons, of which more than 
a third was added during the year. In 1863 it | 
was 2,026,114 gross tons, but the Confederate | 


commerce raiders cut it to pieces, and it never | heen; we never shall be; it is not in the blood. | 


recovered. 


ANY of our older American churches | 
have communion sets of great historic | 
interest and value, but the original pewter set 


bridge, Massachusetts, is doubtless unique. It 


came back into the possession of the church coming any more aggressive or warlike than | greater need of fresh air than when we are 


recently, after being for almost two centuries 
in the hands of an Indian tribe. Wisconsin 
Indians, descendants of those who lived in 
Massachusetts in colonial days, returned the 


set that their ancestors carried away from | 


the first rude Stockbridge meetinghouse. 


VERY boy who has studied surveying 

knows that engineers, when they measure 
by triangulation, must sight at some distant 
point in order to read the angles. How, then, 
can they measure a line of 135 miles by that 
method? It was done recently in British 
Columbia by working at night, with powerful 
acetylene lamps to determine the point, and a 
transit perched on a mountain side more than 
four thousand feet high, in order to compen- 
sate for the curvature of the earth. 
that only once have surveyors measured a | 
greater distance by this method. That wasa| 
stretch of two hundred miles across the Medi- | 
terranean from Spain to Africa. | 


R. J. S. Michael of the Iowa Legis- | 

lature has a plan to plant two hundred 
rows of pine trees running due east and west, | 
each some three hundred miles in length, across 
the entire state. He would have the forestry 
department of the state college of agriculture 
plant the trees so that they would fringe the | 
north side of every highway that runs east | 
and west on a section line, and continue across 


It is said | 


not hurt any of them to spend a part of their 


| quarters of a million young men, and in our | their domain invaded and an attempt made to 
| colleges two hundred thousand more? It would | take away their prizes. But greater than any 


| dread of. suffering ignominious defeat at the 


faced, hard-featured woman, loud of voice and | 


friends at tennis or at cross-country riding is | 


But since the organisms found in them can 
for the most part flourish only in the absence 
| of air, the right thing to do is to admit the air 
to them freely. .The results have demon- 
strated the soundness of the treatment; the 
, death rate has been only 4.6 per thousand. 

It may be that in the course of years some 
| conditions will be discovered in which fresh 
air is bad for mankind; in the meantime, we 
had better try to live down our dread of it, 
and to welcome it at all times and seasons, 


especially in the sick room. 
< 

A or discussing preparation for possible 

war, it is interesting to look for a 
moment at the doctrine of the ‘‘pacifists,’’ as 
outlined by Mr. Bertrand Russell. It is based 
on two principles — non-resistance to aggres- 
| sion and non-obedience to the aggressor. The 
pacifists believe that a nation that practiced 
these two principles could never be dominated 
or enslaved by another. Such a nation could 
have neither army nor navy, and therefore 
could not conceivably provoke aggression. In 
those circumstances, any government that pro- 
posed aggressive measures against it would 
have to contend with an important body of 
adverse opinion at home. Assume that it sup- 
pressed this adverse body and proceeded with 
its aggressive measures. It would send an 
army of invasion, which, finding no fighting 
to do and receiving no provocation from a 
peaceful populace, would feel cheap and ridicu- 
lous. It could not conceivably commit such 
crimes of violence as often attend the occupa- 


* ©& 


“ PACIFISM.” 


a time when the whole world is at war 





vacations in learning how to stand, how to hands of the invader is their discomfort in | tion of a hostile territory by a victorious army 


There is no need to fear that we shall 
become a militaristic nation. We never have 


But on the other hand, it is absurd to think 
that under present conditions we can raise and 
equip a serviceable army of a million or two 


men in a week or a month, or even a year. | 
of the First Congregational Church of Stock-| If we bring old-fashioned common sense to 


| bear on these problems, we can, without be- | 
| we are now, still make ourselves so strong that | 
no other nation will wish to attack us. 


& 


SCIENCE AND ITS REWARDS. 
| Pits taa we ought to say, ‘‘Science and | 


& 


its Lack of Rewards, ’”’ for there is almost | 

no career upon which a young man can 

| enter that holds out to him less hope of finan- 

| cial or worldly success than a life devoted to 

scientific research. At the same time, there 

is no career more noble in its purpose, more 

likely to be of benefit to coming generations, 
| or to yjeld happiness to him who follows it. 

The workers in pure science have not, like 

the inventor, 





_alry of the sportsman. And the chivalry of a 
man toward a woman ought to be of a finer 
quality. 





& 


& 


OPEN - AIR HOSPITALS. 


us false. At no time in our lives, for 
example, do we stand—or rather lie—in 


UR instincts have a queer way of playing | 


walk thirty miles without getting exhausted, | their inability to adopt their usually chival- | of invasion. 
_ how to dig a trench, how to obey orders im-| rous point of view. Toward the Amazon a 
'plicitly, how to cook simple food and sleep | man can show only the same kind of chivalry | ™ent of the captured country ; but they would 
| outdoors, and how to handle a squad of men. | that he shows toward another man—the chiv- | have to retain in many important offices the 


The aggressors would take over the govern- 


| leading men of the country. These men would 
| decline to carry out the orders given to them. 
| In fact, no order given by any invader to any 
citizen would be obeyed. Suppose that the 
invaders established their own customs agents 
in the ports of the country? The dock laborers 
would all go on strike, and there would be 
| no customs dues to collect. Suppose the school- 
teachers were commanded to teach only the 


| language of the invaders? They would, with 
sick; yet on such occasions mankind has | @Wiet unanimity, ignore the command. Sup- 
sought some place that is warm and dark, | Pose that military service were enjoined on all 
where the air is anything but fresh. In that the men of a certain age? No man of that age 
desire, doctors, nurses, and medical authorities Would consent to serve. Every decree of the 
in the past have encouraged us. They were | invaders, whatever its nature, would provoke 
long accustomed to build huge factory-like | Prompt paralysis by way of response. 
hospitals, in which the supply of fresh air| Coercive measures would of course be at- 
was always under careful control. For those | tempted. Some of the leading citizens would 
who were sick at home the conditions were | be shot, municipalities would be fined, prop- 
seldom much better. | erty would be confiscated, the people would be 
But from time to time experience has spoken | threatened perhaps with starvation. But if 
in such emphatic tones that her voice must | they accepted all thbdse penalties quietly, 
needs be heeded. In the year 1758, Doctor | Without resorting to violence in return, and 
Brocklesby, an English army physician who | Without yielding, the invaders would have 
had charge of sick soldiers brought home from either to exterminate them or to admit defeat. 


‘the war in France, was unable to find ac- Confronted by that obvious alternative, the 


the advantage of the patent | commodation for all of them in the barns and victorious army would withdraw, defeated, 


laws, for they disdain a monopoly of the| huts of the place where he was stationed. | Without the loss of a single man. 


knowledge they wrest from nature. The phy- 
sician hastens to publish to the world any 
success he has obtained in a new treatment of 
disease. The surgeon brings together his 
colleagues in the profession to demonstrate 
a new operation. The workers in fresh fields 
of chemistry ; the students who are gradually 
enlightening the world as to the laws of 
storms; the patient investigators of ocean cur- 


rents, variations of terrestrial magnetism, and | temporary hospitals of wattle, with good roofs, | 


He was accordingly forced to construct in the 


open forest a shed with a straw roof. This 
|slight structure afforded little protection 
against wind and rain, and the soldiers shel- 
tered there were looked upon as the victims of 
la eruel misfortune. To Doctor Brocklesby’s 
surprise, however, they got well more rapidly 
| and in greater numbers than those who were 
| supposedly better accommodated. He erected 








the fields where there is no highway on the | ther problems the solution of which is im- | and obtained excellent results. 


line. The trees would protect the roads in| 


portant to safety at sea; the star gazers, who 


In recent years the success of the open-air 


That is the case for the pacifists; and they 
| maintain that a nation with enough fortitude, 
| self-control, and unanimity of spirit to carry 
|to the end the policy of non-resistance and 

non-obedience could hardly be regarded by the 
_ world as a nation of milksops and mollycoddles. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


| UBMARINE CONTROVERSY. — The 
note of the German government on the 
| Arabic case, which was received in Washing- 


winter, conserve the moisture in the roads and | work with fractions of seconds in time and | treatment of various diseases, particularly of | ton on September 9th, was a distinct disap- 
adjoining fields in summer, and provide homes | billions of miles in distance, concerned with | tuberculosis, has begun to make us suspect that | pointment to our government. 


The note held 
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that the Arabic had been sunk in self-defense, 

since the commander of the submarine had 

reason to believe that the liner was about to 
attack his vessel. It expressed regret for the 

loss of American lives, and offered to refer 
the question of compensation to The Hague 
for adjustment. Our government had hoped, 

in view of the earlier assurances from Berlin 

that submarines would not attack liners with- 

out warning and without regard for the safety | 
of passengers, that the German government 

would disavow the sinking of the Arabic. 

. Our government made it plain that it would 

not arbitrate any matter that involved the 

loss of American lives. On September 13th, a 

note came from Berlin in regard to the unsuc- | 
cessful submarine attack on the liner Orduna, 

which carried American passengers. It said 

that the submarine commander had violated 

his orders in that case, but that he had done 

so because the weather prevented him from | 
making out the character of the Orduna. As 
regards the Hesperian, Berlin held that the 
evidence at hand showed that a mine had 
sunk the vessel, not a submarine. 


& 


AVAL ADVISERS.—Secretary Daniels 

announced, September 12th, the personnel 
of the new naval advisory board of twenty- 
three eminent men of science who will con- 
tribute their inventive genius to the upbuilding 
of our navy. This board, of which Thomas 
A. Edison is the chairman, is composed of 
men selected by the eleven leading engineering 
and scientific societies of the United States. 
Its first meeting will be at Washington, Octo- 
ber 6th. 


EEKING A WAR LOAN HERE.—An 
Anglo-French commission, headed by 
Baron Reading, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, as chairman, arrived in New York, 
September 10th, to arrange with American | 
bankers for credit with which to pay for the war 
munitions bought in this country by the allies, | 
Such an arrangement would be virtually a war 
loan that may amount to $1,000, 000, 000. 


& 


ELATIONS WITH AUSTRIA.— 
Through Ambassador Penfield,at Vienna, | 
our government informed Austria, September | 
9th, that Doctor Dumba | 
was no longer acceptable | 
to the United States, and | 
requested his recall. That 
action was based on Doctor 
Dumba’s admission that | 
he had engaged in a con- | | 
spiracy to instigate strikes | 
in this country to prevent | 
the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war for the allies. 
On September 14th, Doctor 
ite Dumba announced that he 
had asked his government to recall him, that 
he might make a report on the charges against | 
him. 
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EXICO.—The long-delayed reply of Gen- 

eral Carranza, in rejection of the peace 
plan of the Pan-American conferees, reached 
Washington on September 11th. “It contained 
the counter-proposal that the conferees disre- 
gard the rival factions, and meet on the border 
to discuss the Mexican situation. Although 
the Pan-American note had been sent to all 
factions alike, it seemed likely in Washington 
that the invitation from Carranza might receive | 
serious consideration, particularly in view of 
the continued successes of the Carranza forces | 
and the apparent weakening of Villa’s| 
strength. The Villa agents, however, pointed | 
out that the whole of the state of Oaxaca and 
parts of the states of Chiapas, Tabasco, | 
Jalisco, Sinaloa, and Coahuila, and parts of 
the territories of Tepic and Lower California, 
still remained unsubdued by Carranza, and | 
that attacks on Torreon had been repulsed. 
Villa announced, September 13th, that he had 
executed General Urbina, formerly second in | 
command of his forces, for insubordination | 
and cruelty. On September 13th, General 
Funston put into effect a quarantine against | 
all passage from Mexico into the United 
States, along the lower Rio Grande, without | 
the consent of the United States military 
authorities. The stricter American patrol | 
along the border had its effect in fewer raids | 
and outbreaks by marauding bands. Browns- 
ville reported that about two thousand Mexi- | 
cans in that vicinity had returned to their own 
country. On September 13th, about thirty | 
Mexicans attacked a patrol party of ten Amer- 
ican soldiers, and killed one and wounded two 
before they were driven off. 

& 


ECENT DEATHS.—In Paris, France, | 

September 11th, William Sprague, former 
Governor of Rhode Island and United States 
Senator from that state, the last of the Civil 
War governors, aged 84. ——In Montreal, 
Canada, September 11th, Sir William Van} 
Horne, a native of Illinois, who became the 
foremost railway man of Canada, aged 72. 
At Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, September | 
th, Gen. Benjamin F. Fisher, chief signal | 
officer of the United States Army during | 
the Civil War, aged #1. | 








THE EUROPEAN WAR | 


(From September 8th to September 15th.) 


The Russian line of defense, extending | 
almost directly southward from Riga to the| 
Roumanian frontier, proved a very serious | 
obstacle to the determined German advance. 
Nor were the Russians wholly on the defensive; | 


| for their counter-attacks, particularly on the | 


southern part of the line, proved extremely | 
costly to the enemy. The Germans and Aus- | 
trians, however, with reinforcements and sup- 
plies coming by railway and river, were able, 
on September 12th, to cut the Rovno-Petrograd 
railway between Vilna and Dvinsk, which 
had been a main objective point ever since the 
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DECORATING A FRENCH OFFICER WITH THE 
MEDAL OF LEGION OF HONOR. 


fall of Warsaw. That achievement followed | 
a battering offensive, which merged on Dvinsk 
from three directions and continued several 
days. Before the masses of heavy artillery 
and the superior forces of General von Hin- 
denburg, the Russians retired to the lake! 
district, which the railway penetrates, where | 
they made a new stand. 

At the same time another German army | 
pushed slowly eastward toward Slonim and | 
Pinsk, which are on roads that join the main | 
line; and a combined German and Austrian | 
army made Rovno, the southern terminus of 





| the railway, its objective point. The capture | 


of a part of this important line of communica- | 
tion was a serious menace to Riga, and was | 
taken to mean that the Russians might soon | 
|be forced back to a new line of defense, | 
although it was felt that their continued suc- 
cesses in Galicia-might save them by compelling | 
the Germans to send heavy reinforcements to | 
that region. From the eastern bank of the | 
Sereth River in Galicia the Russians made a | 
series of vigorous counter-attacks that more 
than checked the advancing enemy. Petrograd 

| claimed the capture of forty thousand prison- 

ers in that region, and both Berlin and Vienna 
|admitted serious losses there. The marshy | 

nature of the country made the conditions of | 

battle the most terrible of the war. 

There was no news from the Caucasus, | 

where Grand Duke Nicholas, deposed by the | 
Czar from the command of the main army, | 
went to take command of the Russian forces. | 
It was pointed out, however, that the Caucasus | 
is the back door to Turkey, sorely beset on | 
all sides, and suffering from internal dissen- 

sions and a failing supply of ammunition, and | 
that a brilliant campaign there would ao 


| results as important as victory in the principal | 


field of operations. The week was equally | 
barren of important news from the Darda- | 
nelles, the Austro-Italian front, and the western | 
front, although there was no cessation of fight- 
ing in any of these theatres of war, certainly | 
not in the artillery duel along the western | 
line. | 
In a Zeppelin raid, September sth, the Ger- | 
mans succeeded in striking the heart of London. 
The censor permitted nothing about the raid 
to be published except that twenty were killed | 


| and nearly a hundred wounded, including many | 


women and children. Only one of the victims | 


} 
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GERMANS BREAKING CAMP IN POLAND. 


| 
was a soldier. On several occasions later in | 
the week Zeppelins raided the east coast of | 
| England, but did less serious damage. A fleet | 
|Of nineteen French aéroplanes dropped a 
hundred bombs on the station and business 


| Streets of Treves, in Rhenish Prussia, Sep- 


tember 12th. The raid was in retaliation for 


| an aérial bombardment of Lunéville and 


| Compiégne. 

A British squadron shelled the German | 
positions on the Belgian coast, September 7th 
and sth. The British Parliament met, Sep- | 
tember 14th. It was expected that the session | 
would be devoted largely to plans for financing | 
the war, which could mean nothing else than | 
heavily increased taxes, and it was certain | 
that conscription would receive serious consid- | 
eration. Premier Asquith asked for another 
vote of credit, which increases to $6,310,000, - | 
000 the sum appropriated for the war. Earl 
Kitchener said that the British enlistments | 
have been nearly three million men. | 











That Much Solves a Business Problem 


Think of Oats 
In Energy Units 


You know oats as the vim-food—Nature’s 
batteries which she stores with energy. You 
know their vitalizing, spirit-giving power. 


But have you ever measured it by what you 
have to do? 


One big dish contains the energy for a half- 
day’s work. One spoonful supplies power for 
a task. Constant diet piles up surplus energy 
—makes one “‘feel his oats.’ 


Think of that when you’ meet at breakfast 
delicious Quaker Oats. Each morsel hides the 
power to do. And no doubt all that flavor 
and aroma was meant by Mature to attract you 
to this animating food. 


Quaker Oats 


The- Luscious Vim-Flakes 


Our part is to make oat flakes doubly delightful. We do it 
by picking the big, plump grains—by discarding the starved 
and the puny. 

In Quaker Oats we use only the finest grains, and we get 
but ten pounds per bushel. 

The result is rare flavor and richness, which have brought 
this brand world-wide fame. Oat lovers everywhere send here 
to get it. 

You owe to yourself this quality. It costs no extra price. 
It is invariable—always queen oats flaked. And any grocer 
will supply it to you if you ask for Quaker Oats. 

Remember this. It is your own fault if you get a lesser brand. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 














Quaker Cooker Offer 


We have made to our order— from pure Aluminum—a perfect Double 
Boiler. It is extra large and heavy. We supply it to users of Quaker 
Oats, for cooking these flakes in the ideal way. It insures the fullness 
of food value and flavor. See our offer in each package. This present 
cooker offer applies to the United States only. 
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Ghe HIDDEN MELODY 





S I have seen some women do 
Who knit and knit the whole day through, 
So I, as I go here and there, 
Along the city’s thoroughfare, 
Just take my thoughts amid the throng, 
And knit and knit them all day long 
Into a gay, fantastic song. 


Folk little guess within my head 

What happy melody is bred, 

What singing thoughts go laughing past, 
What jocund love my heart holds fast; 
Nor how I have to walk my feet, 
Instructing them to be discreet, 

To keep from dancing on the street. 


The songs are made of folks I love; 

Of wind-blown steam, blue sky above; 

Of babies laughing at balloons ; 

Of young men’s quips and whistled tunes; 
Of birds, of beasts, of women’s hair, 

And jonquils bowing debonair, 

All strung with words that dance and pair. 


So all day long, prinked out in rime, 

My thoughts go by to measured time, 
And all because, O Love! O Might! 

O Melody of sheer delight! 

My soul kneels down to say it true— 
Weaving a song forever new, 

The world goes dancing past to You! 


* 


THE GIFT THAT IS IN US. 
E VERY sensitive reader of “David Cop- 





perfield” is inclined to be impatient 
when the “lone, lorn cre’tur,” Mrs. 
Gummidge, appears on the scene. For 
years she has enjoyed the hospitality 
of the humble home at Yarmouth, but 











she contributes nothing to make that home cheer- | 


ful. She complains that she is not ‘“‘wanted,” and 
is so constantly unreasonable that we wonder why 
she should expect to be ‘“‘wanted” anywhere. 
Then comes the sudden flight of “little Em’ly,”’ 
and the dazed grief of the bereaved family. We 
hear no more of Mrs. Gummidge’s fretful com- 
plainings. The heart of kindness that must have 
been there all the while rouses itself to thoughtful 
ministries for those round her. That such a 
forlorn, self-absorbed mortal as Mrs. Gummidge 


should try to comfort anyone seems almost out of | 


the question, but she really has a gift in that direc- 
tion, and can use it successfully. 

The transformation of Mrs. Gummidge is a bit 
of clever artistry, but the underlying truth belongs 
to the practical philosophy of life. 
our buried talents, our’ unused gifts, our unde- 
veloped resources. Sometimes an unlooked-for 


emergency brings them to light, but oftener they | 


never see the light at all, and our own lives are 
the poorer, and other lives are the poorer, because 
of what lies idle and gains nothing. 


The Peggotty home at Yarmouth would have | 


been brighter and more cheerful all those years 
had Mrs. Gummidge’s awakening come earlier. 
The young girl whose foolish flight was the tragedy 
of that home, might never have been tempted to 
leave a happier, more sympathetic household. 
And all the kindness and love that came out under 
the pressure of circumstance was there all the 
time, wrapped up and buried, like the unused 
talent of the unfaithful servant. 
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NO EXCUSE? 


ARDY again!” 
The disheveled boy, who had just 


& 





abashed into his seat before the exas- 
perated reproach in Miss Whitney’s 
voice and eyes. : 

“What shall I do with you, Bernard? This is 
the fourth time you’ve been tardy this term with 
no excuse except your laziness. I will see you 
after school.” 

That was the beginning of an irritating morning 
session. As if it were not enough to come tardy 
for the fourth time, Bernard went about his tasks 
in his usual half-timid, half-sulky manner, until 
Miss Whitney feared that she should scream with 
annoyance; and her attitude was faithfully re- 
flected in the strained little faces upturned to her. 

At last came the five-minute story period before 
dismissal, and forty-one weary little pupils heaved 
sighs of content. Bernard, however, gazed dream- 
ily out of the window and wriggled noisily in his 
seat. 

“Bernard, you may leave the 1,0om during the 
story.” 

Miss Whitney glared at the offender, then stared 
in startled unbelief. Surely that was smoke rising 
from beneath his desk and that odor was burning 
cloth! She hurried down the aisle. A match 
that served as a buckle on Bernard’s garter had 
been lighted by the friction of his movements, and 
a large hole was smouldering in the knee of his 
trousers. Miss Whitney rubbed the cloth between 
her hands until the last spark was extinguished. 

“Bernard, why did you use a match on your 
garter?” she asked, while Bernard gazed ruefully 
at the burned spot. “Does your mother know 
that buckle is gone?” 

*‘No’m, mother ain’t there when I dress. She 
gets up at four o’clock to scrub out offices, and 
the girl in the next room calls me when she goes 
to work at seven.” 

“Do you dress yourself and get your own break- 
fast?” 

“Yes’m,—yes, Miss Whitney, I mean,—I wash 
good aud dress me. 











comes off and I have to hunt for pins, and I don’t 
have time to get milk. Sometimes we don’t have 
pins, and I can’t find nothing but a match. But 
they never lighted before, and I wouldn’t have 
been late if I could have found one sooner.” 

Only six years old! No breakfast! And she 
had said there was no excuse! There was a dif- 
ferent expression in Miss Whitney’s eyes now. 
Why had she not investigated before condemning? 
If she had talked it over with the boy, and gone 
to see his mother, she could have worked wonders 
long since. In teaching, it is fatal to forget that 
persons and not things are the working mate- 
rials. She gathered the surprised youngster into 
her arms. 

““We’ll go to my house, dear, and patch that hole 
nicely. You shall have a whole package of safety 


We all have | 


rushed breathlessly into Room 1, slunk | 


I have three cents to get | 
some milk for breakfast, but sometimes a button | 


pins, and we’ll have some buttons here, so you 
can keep fastened together. I'll even teach you 
how to sew ona button; but don’t ever come again 
without your breakfast, even if you have to be 

| two hours late. Understand ?” 

| Bernard did not understand, but he beamed. 

& 


& 


| COWFIGHTS IN SWITZERLAND. 
| UCH has been written about. the bloody 
M bullfights in Spain and southern France, 
but the cowfights of Canton Wallis, or 
Valais, as the French Swiss call it, in Switzerland, 
| although quainter and more interesting,—besides 
| being far more humane,—have hardly been heard 
| of beyond the borders of the tiny state. 
| The favorite arena is the grazing ground of 
| Phion, near Sitten, or Sion. The time is the be- 
| ginning of July, when the cattle go to the upper 


Alpine pastures; and there are sometimes 250 
| cows in the procession. The winner, known as 


| the ‘‘Queen,” marches during the whole year at | 
| the head of the line, and the herd to which she | 


| belongs has throughout the season an undisputed 
right to the richest and sweetest grass. 
; The little Walliser cow of the Eringer valley is 
;a dark brown or black animal, of an excitable 
| temperament, with sharp-pointed horns and 
| gleaming eyes. She climbs like a goat, and well 
| knows how to find her way over the steep and 
| rocky. pastures of Wallis, which are often seven 
| or eight thousand feet above sea level. 
| To excite the cow to the utmost, the herdsman 
frequently gives her during the fortnight before 
| the battle a daily ration of bread steeped in wine; 
| but a regulation that is strictly enforced forbids 
the owner to interfere during the fight either by 
word or deed. 

The journey up the mountain side is usually over 
| about eleven o’clock in the morning, and before 
noon all the cows are assembled on the battle- 
field, where the pastor of the neighboring village 
pronounces a blessing over them. The field is 
then cleared and the arena marked off. 

Each owner fastens on the horns of his cows a 
sort of thimble with an open top, and to prevent 
serious accidents he files off to the level of the 
metal the sharp points that protrude. The peasant 
girls, in picturesque dresses and four-cornered, 
broad-ribboned hats, group themselves in the back- 
| ground, and the crowd of excited male spectators 
—a certain number of tourists are always found 
among them—forms into a half circle. The cows, 
lowing and tearing up the earth with their horns, 
run to the middle of the ring. They regard one 
| another with threatening looks, and apparently 
measure the strength and weakness of their an- 
tagonists. They paw the ground, and finally rush 
upon one another, thrusting vigorously with their 
horns. One by one the weaker and less eager 
| fighters withdraw humiliated from the strife, and 
the number of competitors is soon reduced to 
| about thirty. 

The fighting consists chiefly in concussions of 
head and horns—not in efforts to inflict wounds 
on the vulnerable parts of the body. The con- 
queror presses forward; the worsted cow sinks on 

| its knees, rises again, rapidly yields ground, and 
| finally, with backward springs, gives up its place 
in the combat, and is driven out of the arena. 
Even insignificant wounds are unusual, and a vet- 
| erinary is seldom present. 
| The interest centres in the queen of the pre- 
vious year. Foaming at the mouth, her hide 
shining with perspiration, she bellows forth de- 
fiance, and seeks fresh encounters. Several cows 
come near, apparently accepting her challenge, 
hesitate a moment, and then draw back. 
The culmination of the excitement is, naturally, 


| the strife between two queens; the struggle of a | 
| former victor for the restoration of hey rights, or | 


the dethroning of the last year’s queen by a new 
champion. 

To the student of animal psychology these cow- 
| fights offer a curious problem. The cow is the 
emblem of stolidity and stupidity; yet in the cow- 
| fights of Canton Wallis the cow appears as an 
exceedingly spirited and ambitious animal. She 
remembers the battle of the preceding year. She 
feels the joy of victory and the shame of defeat. 
She gauges her own strength, and accepts or 
| refuses a challenge according to the dictates of 
| her judgment. She knows that to-day it concerns 
| her to strive for the victory, although all the rest 
of the year her owner will energetically repress 
any belligerent inclinations on her part. She has 
an obscure apprehension of the fact that the as- 
sembled spectators expect something from her. 
| She comprehends the rules of the game. 
| The cowfights in Wallis are among the last 
remnants of the original and picturesque folk 
customs that are rapidly disappearing, and will, 
probably, soon be discontinued and forgotten. 


A CLOWN WHO SILENCED A 
RAPID - FIRE GUN. 
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AY," fea on was in a trench somewhere in 
the long French line, helping to keep the 
Germans back from some mounds of 

| broken brick that had once beena village. Before 
he became a soldier he had been a famous clown 
and gymnast ina French circus. A German quick- 
firer, says T. P.’s Journal of Great Deeds of the 
Great War, had worked round tothe French flank, 
and was filling the trench with wounded men by 
its enfilading fire. The little whirring machine of 
death was hidden very cunningly. 

| It was a grave situation. The fire of the gun 
was accurate and ceaseless. The French were 
unable to locate the mitrailleuse. In despair, the 

| officer i) charge said aloud, “If we only had some- 

| body up there we might be able to deal with them.” 





| He pointed to the top of a shattered chimney | 


stack that hung groggily over the débris of the 
village. Its summit was thirty feet from the 
ground, but to get to the top meant the probability 
of a violent and painful death. The Germans 
would shoot at the climber, and the smokestack 
looked as if it would come down at the slightest 
extra weight and vibration. 

Although there was a double chance of death 
| in the smokestack, Williams took the risk. His 


officer shrugged his shoulders without refusing, 


when the clown asked if he might try. Williams | 


stripped off his heavy coat, slung his rifle across 
| his shoulder, and went up the chimney like a cat. 
He clutched at the meanest projections, jumping 


| upward even as those frail footholds and hand- | 


| holds crumbled under his weight. Tiny, ominous 

| cascades of rubble and mortar fell down as his 

| nimble feet passed scrambling up the shaft. The 

; men in the trenches gasped; every moment they 
expected to hear the heavy fall of the brave 
man’s body on the earth. But he did not fall. 

| He came to the summit, and all the country lay 


' under his eyes, flat, and marked out in lines like 
|a map. He hung there, looking about steadily, 

carefully; and the Germans, seeing him, loosed a 
| whistling wind of bullets at him. ' But he paid not 
the slightest attention. He found the machine 
gun, aud shouted down the precise position and 
the approximate distance of the piece. 

Coolly he unslung his Lebel, pressed the clip of 
cartridges into the magazine, began sighting 
steadily, firing nonchalantly. Each time his rifle 
jerked and spat, the frail ruin that made his ped- 
estal quivered. Williams, as steady as a rock, 
went on firing. The voice of the mitrailleuse 
became jerky and unsteady. 

Williams was as calm as possible, and continued 
to fire until the officer ordered him to descend. By 
his descent he startled his comrades, more even 
than by his ascent. 

It was an old cireus trick, but there were no 
nets ready fora slip and no attendants standing 
by to catch him. A slip meant death, and an ugly 
death; but Williams risked it with a laughing 
imperturbability. He dropped his rifle to the 
ground, then, while his fellows gasped, dived 
straight at a low, tiled roof twenty feet below. 
The fall did not kill him. He came ‘off the roof 
like a creature of India rubber, turned in the air, 
and dropped swiftly and neatly to his feet. ‘“‘My 
new turn—the leap of death!” he cried, striking 
the grotesque attitude of the sawdust ring. Then 
he slipped into his coat, and went back to his place 
in the trench. 





& 
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THE EXAMINATION. 




















MR. PEASLEE ENTERTAINS A 


CELEBRITY. 


R. Caleb Peaslee halted before Deacon 
| M Lysander Winchope and regarded him 
with a quizzical eye. 
| “Have you noticed a young feller round here for 
| a week or two—slightish young feller with\light 

hair? He’s been stayin’ at the Cool Brook House 
f’r a spell. B’lieve he’s a writer or a sculper or 
| somethin’ like that.” ; 
| The deacon glanced at Caleb from beneath low- 
| ering brows and moved his hands irritably. 
| “Don’t talk like an idjit, Caleb,” he replied. 
“You know well ’nough I’ve noticed him. I sh’d 
think he’d be drove ravin’ crazy, havin’ a passel of 
| women askin’ him what he thinks of such and 
such a book—or mebbe it’ll be a pictur’ they want 
his views on. I don’t see how the critter stands 
it. If I was him, I’d go hide. I’d den up some- 
| wheres in the woods like a bear. But mebbe he 
| likes it.” . 
| “Mebbe he does,” assented Caleb cheerfully, 
| 
| 
| 





“and it’s plain ’nough the girls do. They never 
had a real ec’lebrity right close to home before. 
They’ve sartinly made the most of this one.” 

“TI sh’d say they had,” snorted the deacon. “I 
d’know when this town’s had such a r’vival of 
larnin’ and high thinkin’ ’s it’s had f’r the past 
fortnight. Up to my place there’s books layin’ 
round that, to my own knowledge, ain’t been 
opened before for ten year, less’n they’ve been 
knocked off the centre table accidental! And I 
ain’t more’n ketched sight of ary one of my girls 
fr a week, they’ve been so busy either goin’ to a 
readin’ at somebody else’s house, ’r else havin’ one 
to home. I’ve been livin’ in the woodshed and 
eatin’ what I could get of what’s left after the 
doin’s, and I’m gettin’ tired. You don’t re’lize 
your luck, Caleb, in not havin’ any womenfolks 
that hanker after the higher life; you ain’t been 
hounded like I have.” 

“Wal, no,” admitted Caleb slowly, “I ain’t been 
troubled to that extent, but I’ve took my turn at 
entertainin’ him, jest the same.” 

“You have!” grunted Mr. Winchope, in‘disbe- 
lief. 

“TI have,’ reaffirmed Caleb. ‘‘You ask him if I 
ain’t. Yesterday afternoon and evenin’ it was, 
and only a very small party. I couldn’t find that 
spotted heifer anywheres in the pastui’ yesterday, 
and 1 was afraid she’d got down by the shore of 
the pond and was bogged. So I took a jaunt over 
that way. I had some salt with me, and some- 
wheres fr’m fifteen to twenty ears of sweet corn 
—cal’ latin’, after I’d-found the heifer, to build me 
up a little fire and roast and eat ’em. Wal, just 
on the cant of the hill b’fore I got down to the 
pond, I run onto this young e’lebrity, all alone, 
— I thought he looked kind of peaked and wor- 
ried. 

“*Would you mind if I went along with you?’ 
~— he. ‘I don’t know my way about here very 
well.’ 

“Not a mite!’ says I. ‘Come right along!’ So 
he jogged along with me, sociable ’s you please, 
| and before we got down to the aidge of the pond 
| we found the heifer all right. 
| ‘Wal, after I’d found her I begun to think ’bout 
a little pleasurin’ for myself, but I didn’t know 
how it would seem to him, campin’ down on the 
shore of a pond and eatin’ sweet corn with an old 
man like me, and yet I didn’t dast to let him go 
back alone for fear he’d get turned round up in 
the woods somewheres. But while I was backin’ 
and fillin’ over it, he took a hand. 

“**What you goin’ to do with that corn?’ says he. 

“*T was thinkin’ of eatin’ some of it,’ says I. 

““*You’ve got more’n you ought to eat yourself,’ 
says he. ‘Don’t you want a handy man to help 
you?’ 

“Wal, sir, the upshot of it was we built up a fire 
there on the shore—he rassled round and got the 
wood—and we roasted every last ear of that corn; 
and we eat it, too. Then we went back a piece 
and found a spot where the grass was soft and 
smooth, and wadded up some moss for a piller 
apiece, and there we stretched out in the sun; and 
he talked, and I listened to him. He was born in 
| the country, but he ain’t lived anywhere but in the 

city for a good many years, and to get off away 
| from folks, and eat corn, and loaf round in the sun 
| Was what you might calla real treat fr him. He 
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rolled round on the grass, and would put his face 
down and sniff, ’s if he couldn’t get enough of it. 

“Bimeby he borrered my jackknife and whittled 
him out a willer whistle, and after that nothin’ 
would do but what he’d got to skip rocks; and he 
was bound I should fry, too. I d’know ’s I’ve 
tried to skip a rock f’r more’n fifty years, but he 
worked me up to that p’int where I was willin’ to 
try. 

“So down we went to the shore again, and in 
five minutes we was as crazy as a passel of young 
ones. Every time he’d skip one good he’d hoot 
like a loon. 

“Wal, sir, we fooled away the whole afternoon 
with that kind of foolishness, and me with any 
amount of work at home that I might have been 
doin’. And when we started home, and got.to the 
forks of the road where he had to branch off,” 
concluded Mr. Peaslee, “he took me by the hand, 
and he says, ‘Mr. Peaslee, this is the best day I’ve 
had since I came down here; I’m not sure that it 
isn’tthe best I ever had. Caun’t we go again some- 
where?’ And I told him sartain we could.” Mr. 
Peaslee moved his shoulder cautiously. “My 
shoulder’s so lame I can’t wiggle it,” he admitted 
shamefacedly. 

& 


VALUABLE STAMPS. 


TAMPS that a few months ago were of very 
S little value, says Answers, will be much in 

demand in the future, owing to the alter- 
ations in the map of Europe, and indeed of the 
world, brought about by the present war. 

Among some curiosities already being collected 
and treasured may be mentioned a number of Red 
Cross postage stamps issued from the French post 
offices in Morocco, from which certain letters and 
figures have been omitted. England has not issued 
any official war stamps whatever, but it is inter- 
esting to observe the issue of what are known as 
“occupation stamps” in the invaded German 
colony of Togo. 

No postage stamps of any description were 
found in Lome after it had been evacuated by the 
Germans, for they had destroyed or hidden all 
there were. Buta great number of stamps were 
| discovered in a box sunk in a dry well in another 
| village, and they were overprinted, some with 
| French and some with English words, for pro- 
| visional use. But only a limited number were 
| treated in this way, and the demand for them 

from stamp dealers all over the world has been 
| so enormous that the price has already risen con- 
| siderably. 

Denmark, although not yet involved in war, has 
prepared a special war post card, and supplied it 
| to the naval and military forces who have been 
| mobilized. It is the ordinary five-ore post card 
|that has been overprinted with the initials, in 
| black lettering, “S. B.,”? which signifies Soldater- 
Brevkort, ‘soldiers’ post card” ; one card is handed 
out free weekly to each soldier and sailor. 

It is said that one of the most valuable stamps 
in the future will be that of Samoa, which was 
overprinted by the New Zealand postal authori- 
ties with a local surcharge. One single sheet con- 
taining one hundred stamps has a peculiar error, 
and as only forty of those stamps are available, 
already the price paid for them has reached £20 
each. 
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RUSKIN IN THE KITCHEN. 


USKIN not only preached the gospel of 
R efficiency, but when the exigencies of the 

occasion demanded he practiced it also. In 
her entertaining book of reminiscences, ‘t Thir- 
teen Years of a Busy Woman’s Life,” Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie says that her father, Doctor Harley, a 
well-known London physician, was a great friend 
of Ruskin’s, and often stayed at Brantwood. One 
night Ruskin asked Doctor Harley whether he 
liked tea or coffee before he got up. 

“A cup of tea,” he replied. 

“Why don’t you choose coffee ?”’ 

“Well, to tell the truth, I have lived so much 
abroad that I don’t fancy English coffee ; it is gen- 
erally so badly made.”’ 

His host said nothing. The next morning Doctor 
Harley was awakened, and a strong smell of 
coffee permeated the room. Turning to a serv- 
ant, he asked, “Is that my cup of tea?’”’ 

“No, sir, it is Mr. Ruskin’s coffee.” 

“Mr. Ruskin’s coffee! What do you mean?” 

“The master was up early. He roasted the coffee 
himself, he ground the coffee himself, and he made 
the coffee himself, and he hopes you will like it.” 


® © 


OFF AND ON, OFTENER OFF. 


HE general was inspecting a regiment the 

colonel of which was a very bad horseman. 

The battalion, says the Tatler, was formed 
up in quarter column, and as the commanding 
officer gave the order, ‘Advance in column!” the 
band struck up the regimental march, with the 
result that the colonel’s horse plunged and kicked 
furiously, and he was very nearly unseated. 

As the leading company was nearing the saluting 
base, the captain glanced round to see if his men 
were marching well, and was horrified to see the 
whole of the front two ranks bunched up in the 
middle and every man watching eagerly the com- 
manding officer’s efforts to retain his seat. 

“Kase off, there!” he shouted angrily. 

“No,’e ain’t,” cried a recruit, ‘“‘but ’e soon will 
be!” 
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THE MARRIAGE YOKE. 
Tit dull boy in the class unexpectedly dis- 


e 


tinguished himself in a recent history exam- 

ination. The question ran, ‘How and when 
was slavery introduced into America?” To this 
he replied: 

“No women had come over to the early Virginia 
colony. The planters wanted wives to help with 
the work. In 1619 the London Company sent over 
a shipload of girls. The planters gladly married 
them, and slavery was introduced into America.” 








. Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Note. 11. The tongue. 

2. 1. Water, fall—waterfall. 11. Hare, bell— 
harebell. 111. Off, ice—office. 1v. Spur, 10 U, s— 
spurious. 

3. Hosier, ore, shoe, hose. 

4. 1. Friend, fiend. mm. The wind. 

5. Queen Victoria. 

6. 1. Decanter, canter, ante, neat, eat. tea. IT. 
Enamel, name, mane, man,an. 111. Stable, table, 
able, Abel, bale. Iv. Arouse, rouse, Ouse, use, 
Sue. v. Aspirate, pirate, irate, rate, tear, ear, 





are. vi. Enclose, close, lose, sole, Leo. 
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AFTER SCHOOL BEGINS. 
By HARRIET SUTHERLAND. 


Why did vacation go so fast? 
I think that it should be 

Ten times as long as it has been— 
But six from nine leaves three. 


The days are far too warm for school, 
Too warm, and fair, and fine; 

It is so hard to study now!— 
But five plus four is nine. 


conga voramane 
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This morning when I came to school, 
Two squirrels called to me; 

They were at play upon a wall— 
But eight less five is three. 


And in an orchard that I passed, 
The ground was covered o’er 
With apples that have fallen off— 

But two times two is four. 


And every stalk of goldenrod, 
As though it were alive, 

Just smiled and beckoned me to stay— 
But five from ten leaves five. 


And so I had to hurry here 
For fear that I’d be late, 

And lose, perhaps, my whole recess— 
How much are six and eight? 


—, 
‘CCARL’S FAITHFULNESS. 


By BERTHA. LOCKE ANDERSON. 
Cin lived alone with his mother in a 








little cottage close by the water’s edge, 

where all day long he played on the 
rocks and sailed his little boats in the cove 
that ran up between two points of land. 

About a quarter of a mile from the place 
where he lived, and looking straight out to 
sea, was a small island on which stood the 
lighthouse that was the joy of Carl’slife. At 
night, when the great lamp in the tower was 
lighted, he would clap his hands for joy; and 
even after he had gone to bed and his mother 
thought that he was asleep, he would lie 
awake and watch the light flashing in the 
darkness to warn vessels off the cruel rocks. 
Then Carl would think of all his mother had 
told him about the light, how it pointed the 
way for the vessels, and by shedding its rays 
faithfully night after night saved hundreds 
of lives every year; and his mother would 
always add, ‘‘I hope my little boy will learn 
faithfulness from the great light.’’ 

Carl thought, ‘‘ How I wish I could do some- 
thing as useful as the work the light does!’’ 
But being only a little boy, he thought that 
there was not much that he could do. 

One rainy night in September, after Carl 
had gone to bed, there came a knock at the 
door. It proved to be a message from a neigh- 
bor who lived a mile away and was very 
sick; so Carl’s mother must go to her at once. 
Perhaps she could not get back until morning, 
and so Carl might be alone all night. He tried 
bravely not to think how lonesome he would be, | little distance from the water. The captain 
but it was hard to speak up, as he did, and say, | and Carl together, partly by pulling and partly 
‘*Never mind, mother. I’ll be all right!’’ by pushing, got it to the water at last, and then 

After his mother had gone, Carl watched | they slipped the oars into place and set out | 
for the great lamp to be lighted, knowing that | for the island. Carl had never been on the | better than the circus. Here you can! guin. All of these the littlest children like, 
he should feel less lonely when he could see | water before at night; but he was not afraid | see the animals as many times as you | till one of them flaps his big wings; then 
its rays; but somehow, as he watched, he fell | of anything when he was with Captain Grover. | please. At the circus you can see them only | they’re scared and commence to cry. Some 
asleep. It seemed hours afterward that he} He sat in the stern and watched the captain | once, and when you go by, the most particular | of them are even afraid to ride on the little 
awoke. The great light was not to be seen! | pull the big oars that urged the boat from the | animal you want to see may be fast asleep, or| donkey. But most of them like to. 

In all his life this was the first time that it | shore out into the darkness. | sulky, or something. It’s a very great disap-| But we’re not! I’d like to own one of those 
had not been lighted. What was the matter?| It did not take long to reach the island, and! pointment when animals won’t get up and| white Arabian horses, with an arched neck 
He thought of all the things that might have | after tying the boat so that it could not go| rage and pace back and forth as they should. | and a tossing mane! I guess the circus is 
happened, but what could he do? If only he | adrift, they started for the lighthouse. There! But it is rather scary when two lions begin to | rather nicer about those things, and the clown, 























ORAWN BY W. D. STEVENS 


A VISIT TO THE ZOO. 


By EDITH P. ESTES. 
E three biggest boys like the zoo even | pelican, an albatross, an ostrich, and a pen- 





could reach old Captain Grover, who lived 
about half a mile down the road! Surely 
Captain Grover would know what to do. 

Carl dressed quickly and started out through 
the wet and the darkness, trying not to mind 
the black shadows and the cold rain. At last 
he reached the house, and by pounding on the 
door and shouting at the top of his voice, he 
got Captain Grover out of bed. 

The old man dressed quickly and started 
for his boat at the shore. ‘‘Come on, Carl,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I may need you out at the light.’’ 

The boat was hauled up on the sand, some 





they found Mr. Faxon, the light keeper, on the | roar at once." Don’t you think so? 


floor at the foot of the stairs, groaning with | 


pain. He had started to go up to light the 
lamp as usual, when he slipped and fell, and 
sprained his foot so badly that he had been 
unable to move. He had tried to crawl up 
the stairs, but had fainted. You may be sure 
that he was glad indeed when he saw Captain 
Grover and Carl standing over him. 

In a few minutes Captain Grover had the 
great lamp lighted. Never had it looked so 
beautiful to Carl as it did that night. They 
put Mr. Faxon to bed, and Captain Grover 


The littler boys love to watch the kangaroos 
|—Jim says they are always having a sack 
|race. But, my, can’t they jump! Twice as 
| far as you or I could. Perhaps we could do 
| better, though, if our legs were as long. 

| But we think that the elephants and the 
| bears and the old rhinoceros are the best fun. 
| An elephant is always good-natured and jolly ; 
he’s ready to play tricks any minute; but a 
rhinoceros is a regular water pig, wading and 
wallowing all the time. He likes to sleep a 
lot, too, and so do the flamingos. They’ve 


and the steam calliope; but all the same, the 
200 isa fine place. It’s the pictures in the back 
of the big dictionary, all come to life, and 
asking you to feed them. 

Sometimes, though, they don’t ask. Once, 
when Eddie Brown indi I were looking at 
two little cub bears, he felt something tug- 
ging at his peanut pocket, and it was a big 
monkey that had reached right through the 
cage and helped himself. I didn’t know that 
monkeys would steal, but the keeper said 
that is what puts them behind the bars; but 
I guess he was joking, for I saw him wink 


said he would send the doctor | always got their heads tucked under their|at another man. Isn’t the zoo a wonderful 

and Mrs. Grover to take care| wings. Perhaps the light hurts their eyes. place? Every time we boys come, there is 

of him. Before they left, he| Our zoo has a cunning little coyote that | something new to see and learn here. 

told the light keeper of Carl’s | looks as if he were thinking hard 

share in the work, and Mr. | all the time; and a nimble little gH 

Faxon called Carl to his|monkey that eats peanuts and 

bedside, and said, ‘‘You are | candy till he makes himself sick, 

a brave, faithful boy! You /| and then he looks as if he would 

do not know how useful a| never do it again! 

thing you have done to-| But the bears and the elephants : F 
. hight. When I send my re-| will eat quarts and quarts. And ha little flowers, = pik, one blue, 

. ? oth in a city garden grew; 

port to the government at| they don’t mind at all. They Th d th d m" 
Washington, I shall mention| make me think of some boys I @ street was dusty, the garden sma 
your name. ’’ know. Johnny Jones can eat all But the flowers nodded so sweetly to all, 

He kept his promise, for|the green apples he wants to, That whoever happened to pass that way 
not long after that Carl re- | and they never hurt him a mite; Felt a wish to come on another day. 
ceived a large and impor-| but if I eat the littlest-teentiest 
tant - looking envelope that|one, why, I have to have the 
contained a letter of thanks | doctor. And he comes ina hurry! 
from the head of the Bureau; Then there’s a sly brown fox, 
of Lighthouses at Washing- | who might be the coyote’s cousin, 
ton. Do you wonder that | —guess he is some near relation, — 
Carl counts the letter as one | and the stork, who isa real brother 
of the most cherished things | to the flamingo, though he doesn’t 
that he possesses? wear such gay clothes. There’s a 











TWO LITTLE FLOWERS. 


By MARY STARCK. 
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A QUESTION. = 


By L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
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Two little girls in a household grew, 

And one wore pink, and one wore blue; 
The street was dusty, the house was small, 
But the little girls nodded so sweetly to all, 
That whoever happened to pass that way 
Was certain to come on another day. 








Should a shad, shelling shrimps for a shark, : 

Cease to shuck the shamed shrimps who remark, 
“Serve us not without dressing! 
‘Tis really distressing!” 


Or should he shuck shrimps in the dark ? 
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THE ANTING - ANTING. 


NE morning at Naujan, on the little island of | 
QO Mindoro,—one of the Philippine group,— 
Professor Winchester who was carrying on 
an exploration, saw a crowd of people numbering 
not less than three hundred gathered about the 
door of his lodging place. The moment he stepped | 
outside, armed from head to foot, a villainous- | 
looking man with a dissected nose, a blinded eye, | 
and an enormously enlarged mouth informed the 
professor that he wanted him to take a shot at him. 

The explorer, concealing his surprise as well as 
he could, found words to assure the bandit that if 
it should prove necessary, he could accommodate 
him; only he would like to know first why the 
man wished to be shot. The man explained that 
he did not want to be shot; he merely wished to 
show his friends that even such a ‘“‘crack” shot as 
the professor could not hit him. Of that the man 
felt confident, because he possessed an anting- 
anting that gave him power to catch bullets in his 
bare hands, and to blow oncoming shot straight 
down to the ground. 

The professor naturally hesitated, and as natu- 
rally the bandit, and the crowd as well, began to 
suspect him of cowardice. When the man insisted 
and offered Professor Winchester the choice of 
distance, the situation became still more embar- 
rassing; but a happy thought flashed upon the 
scholar’s mind. He preposed to aim at the anting- 
anting itself. Should he miss it, he would pay $5 
cash; should he hit it, the charm would be his. To 
this proposal all consented. 

From between the folds of his garment the man 
produced a leather-bound booklet, two inches long 
and a half-inch less in width. It was placed up- 
right and open on the bank of a near-by stream, 
and twenty paces were marked off for the explorer. 
Seeing that one side was blank and the other cov- 
ered with writing, he sent his bullet through the 
blank half of the little book, and the thing flew up 
into the air. 

At once the crowd approached from the respect- 
ful distance to which they had retreated, and the 
bandit quickly sprang from behind the tree that 
had sheltered him. He leaped into the air with a 
shout, for he felt certain that the booklet had 
jumped to escape the oncoming bullet. 

His face fell somewhat on discovering the bullet 
hole; but he was a resourceful man. The written 
half of his anting-anting had been left unscathed, 
thus absolutely proving its power. It meant noth- 
ing to him that the booklet had stood open with 
its two sides flattened away from each other. 
The only way to convince him was by sending a 
bullet through the written half also. 

But fancies do not easily die. The man pos- 
sessed another charm, stronger than this old and 
weakened one; the second charm would prove 
invincible. When the marksman pierced the sec- 
ond charm, too, things began to look a bit dubious; 
but the bandit had not yet reached the end of his 
rope. He produced a third charm that had proved 
so powerful that no human agency had ever 
availed against it. One man who had aimed his 
rifle at it had been killed by the rifie itself, which 
exploded. Another had aimed at it, and had 
missed it; nevertheless, the next day he fell ill 
with smalipox. Of this wonderful charm the 
man himself was more or less afraid. Unwrap- 
ping it from the cloth in which he had carried it, 
he kept it covered even after setting it up on the 
sand, He drew a circle round it, scrawled some 
mystic characters inside the circle, and fell on his 
knees for prayers, which he repeated again and 
again. 

At last, removing the covering, he disclosed an 
oval bronze medal about three inches by two. 
When all was ready, the crowd took promptly to 
their heels, and the bandit sought his wonted 
shelter behind the tree. It was a tense moment, 
but with the shot the anting-anting went flying 
into the stream, never again to appear. 

The crowd, straggling back from their hiding 
places, began to make fun of the charmer; but 
his argument now was that the stranger had an 
anting-anting still mightier than his own. To 
prove his contention, he dared anyone to produce 
a charm that would not succumb to this superior 
wonder-worker. 

The idea appealed to the bystanders, and one 
man after another came forward with an anting- 
anting that had been viewed with respect and fear 
for many years. One consisted of a betel nut tied 
to a leaden bullet. Another was a piece of hollow 
bamboo containing a stone that had been found 
in the stomach of a crocodile. Generally, how- 
ever, the anting-anting was a booklet with some 
poor Latin written on some of its pages, together 
with an odd mixture of native words. 

Altogether, the explorer collected that day a 
number of valuable curios, for which he paid not 
a cent; for he h‘t every last one of them. 
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AN INGENIOUS WATER COOLER. 


IERRE Lord, an American of French extrac- 
P tion, has discovered that an ordinary flower- 

pot can be utilized to keep butter, water, and 
other things cool during the hottest of summer 
days, says the New York Sun. 

An ordinary flowerpot will serve the purpose 
well, in fact any clay jar, or common unglazed 
earthenware pot,will answer. All that is necessary 
is to moisten a cloth with strong salt water and 
keep it over the top of the flowerpot. The ends 
should drop down into a soup dish or basin in which 
the flowerpot should stand. This draining dish 
must be kept full of water all the time. A dark, 
cool pantry is a good place in which to keep the 
clay pot or jar. 

Another way is to wrap a layer of burlap round 
a porous jar. The water is placed in the jar and 
exposed to a current of air on a dark window sill, 
with the windows open and the shutters closed. 
The water inside the porous receptacle percolates 
in a microscopic moisture to the outer surface. 
The burlap wrapping maintains such a slow rate 
of evaporation that the pot is kept cold, and that 
cools the contents. 
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A VERSATILE RESTER. 


CULTURED daughter, home from boarding 
school, had just been driving the fat and 
antiquated family horse, says the Troy 

Record. ¥rom this beast all speed and spirit had 
departed some fifteen years before. 
“Mamma,” she called daintily, although in sud- 
den alarm, “I can’t leave Dobbin standing, can 1?” 
The matter-of-fact mother replied briskly, “You 
can—unless he prefers to sit.’’ 









12 New Bulbs, 10c 


beautiful C: 

1 Calla, largest and finest. 

- yo ot color. 

ig pure white. 

3 Double Rosebud Oxalis, large as a 
dollar, and fine as a Rose. 

3 Oxalis G. mixed colors, 

All for 10 cts. 

Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 

Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and 

rare winter-blooming plante free to all. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 
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Nothing to clean up! 
Great for all coloring! At stationery stores 
or write us for free colorchart. Philadelphia. 


LET US SEND YOU an illustrated booklet of the 

New Companion Sewing 
Machine, also full particulars of a plan by which we offer 
the highest grade machine, cut the price in two, guarantee 
for 25 years, and deliver it at your nearest railway station 
free. A post-card inquiry will secure this information. 
Write for Booklet No.12. Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 














\ ies, particulars o: 
fer ever made on a bicycle. 
\ im You will be astonished at our Jow prices 


our big ca‘ 4 
yy EI 
what we can do for you. WRI —" 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. T-50, CHICAGO 




















The Family Music Book 


MAMMOTH EDITION 
800 Pages—252 Pieces 


“THE Largest and Choicest Collection of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music ever published. 

who cultivate music seriously, and to those who love it 
Among the pieces, both piano 
and vocal, will be found many old favorites, universally 
known and loved, and many new compositions— interesting, 


merely for its own sake. 


charming, and beautiful. 


For Every Home 


HE title of this book, “The Family Music Book,” indicates the purpose of the publishers—to 
bring together all that is best in music for the home in a form that would place the collection 
within reach of all. How well they have succeeded can only be learned by an examination of 
the book, with its long list of famous composers, its many and varied classifications covering the 
entire range of family interest, and its large, clearly printed and carefully arranged pages. The 
and voice. The piano music is of moderate difficulty, and is within 
The vocal numbers are all arranged for medium voice, thus 
making them available for all singers, and they possess the additional advantage of having easy 
accompaniments. It is claimed by the publishers that if this music was bought in sheet form, the 
contents of this book would cost over $100.00. And yet every home where music is known and 
loved may obtain a copy free in return for rendering a slight service to The Youth’s Companion. 
The Family Music Book is handsomely bound in flexible cloth covers, is 12 x 9% x 134 inches 
in size, contains 800 pages, is printed from engraved plates on a good quality of paper; and weighs 
over four pounds. A splendid feature of this book is its flexible, open-flat binding, which permits 


selections are for both piano 


the ability of the average player. 





27 BALLADS 


. 


12 HYMNS 


2 MAZURKAS 


the book to remain open upon the piano rack at any desired page. 


It appeals alike to those 


VOCAL MUSIC 


7 JOVIAL SONGS 
8 PLANTATION SONGS 
5 FRENCH CHILDREN'S SONGS 


6 GERMAN CHILDREN’S SONGS 
20 ENGLISH CHILDREN’S SONGS 


9 NATIONAL SONGS (Foreign Nations) 


PIANO MUSIC 


27 DRAWING- ROOM PIECES 
18 OPERATIC ARRANGEMENTS 


13 PIECES SUNDAY MUSIC 
12 MARCHES 


| SCHOTTISCHE 
2 LANCERS AND QUADRILLES 


11 JIGS, REELS, AND MODERN DANCES 
9 FOUR-HAND PIECES 


10 SACRED SONGS 
9 PATRIOTIC SONGS 


14 VOCAL DUETS 


14 EASY CLASSICS 


10 WALTZES 
2 POLKAS 


4 SIX-HAND PIECES 








How to Get this Family Music Book Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s Companion 
r Send it to us, with money to pay for it, and we will present you with 
this Mammoth Collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music, the value of which 
surpasses any previous premium offer of the past fifty years. The subscription 
must be one that has not been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot 
be your own. The Music Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay 


for one year. 


them for getting new subscriptions. 


THE FAMILY MUSIC BOOK must be shipped by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by the receiver. 
If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage to send for a six-pound package. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The New Folding 
Autographic 
BROWNIE 


Alt the Brownie simplicity of 

operation—but a long step 
ahead in compactness and efficiency 
—and it has the Autographic feature, 
heretofore incorporated only in the 
Folding Kodaks. 

Cleverly constructed, it is exceed- 
ingly compact although nothing has 
been sacrificed in length of focus of 
lens or efficiency of shutter in order 
to reduce the size. 

Specifications: No.2 Folding Auto hic 
Pr a for 2% x 8Y pictures. Lona in 
daylight with Kodak Autogra hic Cartridge 
of six exposures. Size 1) x 8% x 6% inches. 
Fitted with meniscus achromatic lens. Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter with variable snap-shot 
speeds of 1/25 and 1/50 of a second, also 
time and “retarded bulb” actions. Shutter is 
equipped with Kodak Autotime Scale. Cam- 
era has automatic focusing lock, two tripod 
sockets; leather handle; is made of metal, 


covered with a fine imitation leather and is 
well made and finished in every detail. 


Price, with meniscus achromatic lens, - $6.00 
At all Kodak dealers’, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















Absolutely Pure 
and Delicious . 





An ideal beverage,of high 
| grade and great nutritive value 



























2 CENTS 


in U.S. Stamps to pay 
postage, and we will 
send you Free a 


SAMPLE 
COLLAR 


State size and which style 
is wanted. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. N. BOSTON, MASS. 





War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, 
Stamps! Ponees, ae Lesage i", Eagend. 
etc., 105 vars., 7e. 1000 fine mixed, ic. New 32-page Lis 
FREE. Agts. wid., 50%. I Buy Stamps. L.B.Dover, St.Louis, Mo. 











NATURE G SCIENCE 


OW SANDSTONES DIFFER.—Decomposed 

rock can be solidified again either by apply- 
ing great pressure or by injecting cement, or by 
doing both. Thus sands are formed into sand- 
stones, clays become shales, and calcareous de- 
posits yield limestone. Aside from their cementing 
materials, sandstones differ in composition exactly 
as did the sands of which they are composed. 
Sandstone, according to the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, may be nearly pure quartz, or quartz 
and feldspar, or quartz, feldspar, and mica, and 
it may vary in texture from the fine to the coarse. 
Some sandstone is so coarse that it will hold six 
quarts of water to the cubic foot, and underground 
deposits of such sandstone form excellent reser- 
voirs, which may yield a never-failing supply of 
water. An arkose sandstone from the quicksilver 
region of California, made up of granitic detritus, 
was found to contain quartz, orthoclase, oligo- 
clase, biotite, muscovite, hornblende, titanite, 
rutile, tourmaline, and apatite. In short, all the 
rock-forming minerals that can in any way survive 
the destruction or grinding up of a rock may be 
found in sands, and therefore in sandstones. 











TONEHENGE AT AUCTION.—Stonehenge, 

the most remarkable prehistoric monument 
of England, is included in the Amesbury Abbey 
estate in Wiltshire, which is to be sold at auction 
this fall. The first British author to make un- 
mistakable mention of Stonehenge is Henry of 
Huntingdon, who wrote in the twelfth century. 
He refers to it as the second wonder of England, 
and calls it Stanenges, or “hanging stones.” 
Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote of it about the same 
time, and so did the Welsh historian, Giraldus 
Cambrensis. The outer circle of thirty upright 
stones, which formerly stood fourteen feet above 
the ground, has a diameter of about one hundred 





| 





feet, and within it, in a horseshoe curve, there 
originally were five, or, as some think, seven huge 
trilithons—a trilithon is two stone uprights carry- 
ing a lintel—that from northeast to southwest 
rose progressively in height until they reached 
twenty-five feet above the ground. About one- 
half of the uprights have fallen. While raising 
one of them in 1901, the workmen found numerous 
flint axe heads and large stone hammers at a depth 
of from two to three and one-half feet underground 
—a discovery that goes to prove the great antiquity 
of the monument. Sir Norman Lockyer, who 
studied the orientation of Stonehenge, on the 
assumption that it had been set up as a solar 
temple, concluded that the date of its foundation 
was 1680 B.C. ae 

ASTED RESOURCES.—The United States 

produces about 600,000,000 tons of coal a 
year. According to Mr. William H. Bowker of 
Boston, this coal contains about 7,500,000 tons 
of nitrogen, or enough to give thirty pounds to 
each improved acre of land in the United States. 
England and Germany recover a considerable 
amount of nitrogen from coal, but our country 
recovers little or none. At present, says Mr. 
Bowker, there are two feasible ways of saving 
the nitrogen. One is in the manufacture of coke 
and illuminating gas; the other is in making pro- 
ducer gas for power by processes (notably the 


States in 1913, chiefly from coal, thus preserving 


one-half of the amount required for the staple 
crops grown in New England. At ten cents a 


of the nitrogen in the coal alone is equal to the 





could get from its coal, in addition to the gas for 
| power, any considerable amount of nitrogen for 


| its cornfields and pitch for improving its high- 


ways! At present, about 2,500 tons of nitrogen 
| are preserved from coal in Illinois every year. The 
| greater part of it is produced within fifty miles 


pum | of Chicago, but little of it, however, is used on 


Illinois soils. 


HE BASIS OF PROPELLANTS.—Cotton in 


component of all military propulsive explosives. 
Strictly speaking, the raw material used is cotton 
waste, or the stuff rejected in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. Jute, ramie, kapok fibre, sulphite 
pulp, spun .cotton, and other forms of 
cellulose, -have all been tried, but the 
only trustworthy material is cotton waste. 
According to Nature, the method of pro- 
ducing a satisfactory form of nitrocellu- 
lose from cotton waste is as follows: 
The waste is hand-picked, so as to remove 
the grosser impurities. The product is 
combed, picked once more, and then 
dried. Thencomes the nitration process, 
which consists in immersing the purified 
waste in a mixture composed of twenty- 
one per cent. of nitric and seventy-one 
per cent. of sulphuric acid and eight per 
cent. of water. After the mixed acids 
have acted for the required time, they 
are poured off, and the guncotton is 
washed to remove as much of the acid as possible, 
and is further purified by being boiled several 
timesin water. The boiling is of great importance, 
for in that part of the process the unstable—that 
is, the quickly explosive—bodies produced during 
nitration are dissolved or decomposed, and so 
leave the nitrocellulose in a condition to be safely 
handled. Lastly, the cotton is reduced to pulp, 
washed again, then partly dried, and moulded 
under pressure into the required shape. No other 
form of nitrated cellulose is so effective. 





They also find that the 
miles to the life of the tire. 








G&/J “Indianapolis Brand” 
“Chain Tread” Bicycle Tires 
GIVE LONGER, BETTER SERVICE 


HE “Chain Tread” is accepted by automobile owners, 
motorcyclists, as the real anti-skid tread. 


That is why the sales of “Chain Tread” automobile 
tires have increased to 815% within 6 months. 

Now the bicyclist can enjoy the safety and the extra 
mileage of the “Chain Tread” built on his favorite G & J 
“INDIANAPOLIS BRAND” Bicycle Tire. 


Be sure any bicycle tire you buy has the G& J 
Trade Mark and the famous “Chain Tread.” 


United StatesTires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World. 





“Chain Tread” adds many 




















PATE MI ED THAOE MARA 





Trade Mark Reg. No. 94745 





Mond process) that preserve not only the nitrogen | 
in the form of sulphate of ammonia, but also the | 
tar and all the by-products of tar—and they are | 
many and valuable. Approximately 200,000 tons | 
of sulphate of ammonia was produced in the United | 


40,000 tons of nitrogen, or enough to supply nearly | 


pound, or half the present retail price, the value | 


value of the coal at the mines, or $2.50a ton, leaving | 
the gas, tar, and its distillates to pay expenses | 
| and profit. Think what it would mean to a great | 
agricultural and industrial state like Illinois if it | 


the form of nitrocellulose is the most important | 


Investigate its strength and dura- 
bility, its resistance to moisture, 
cold, heat and fire, and you'll see 
why it is better than lath and 
plaster as a wall-lining for your 
home. 

It’s the wood core—the center 
layer of kiln-dried wood slats—that 
makes it better. It’s this feature 
that identifies the genuine 
Compo-Board. 


Write for testing sampleandinteresting book 
of original home decoration suggestions. 


Compo-Board is sold by dealers everywhere 
in strips four feet wide and from one foot 
to eighteen feet long. 


Northwestern 
Compo-Board Company 


4329 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minz. 


New1916Book ot 
Sporting Goods 
64 Pages—Just off the Press 


Send no money! Merelya postal card brings ~ this 
latest, greatest, free catalog of the Charles William rting 
Goods Store, fully prepaid. It tells you how to 


ww to save from 303 
to 50% on your sporting goods. Gives rock-bottom prices on 
Winchester Guns and Rifles 


Quality Basket Balls A 
Remington Guns and Rifles 
Real Grain Leather Foot Balls 
Colt and H. & R. Revoivers 
* Best Hunting Clothing 
Clereview and Scout C: 
Bristol and Sampson Rods 

Sweaters, Gloves, etc. 
and nearly 2,000 other articles—standard makes —for all 
8 . Don't buy any article for Hunting, Trapping, Foot 
. Basket Ball, Skating, Photography or ~— sport un- 
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of b 

Goods Store can place before you so 
| a vari from; nospecialty store could carry 
so extensive a stock or offer you the convenience, safety and 
saving in purchasing. This new book is free—write a postal 
ww; simply say, *‘Send the Free Sporting Goods Book.’’ Address 


401 Stores Bidg. 
New York 





| d Gi | Do you wish to earn 
| Bo money in your spare 
ys an Ir time? If so, send your 
address and ten cents in silver and get 10 Postcards. 
| Sell them 2 for 5cts. and make 15 cts. on 10 Postcards. 

Write to Joseph Yunkes, Dept.1.B.I.,507 Park Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Receiving Station 

Receives up to 500 miles. 
Cannot be purchased else- 
where 









work necessary. Write 
for full particulars 
and blank for order- 
ing a station. Send 
6c. for 152 page cat- 
alogue Y 550. Nichols Elec.Co., 1 W. 








. New York 


SAY-BOY, YOU- 


oil your bicycle frequently with 3-in- 
One. Will make it run much easier 
and prevent wear. 

Also oil every part of your gun, inside and 
out, with 3-in-One, before and after shooting. 
3-in-One is good for almost everything— 
skates, fishing reel, rod, catcher’s gloves, 
mask and every tool. Won’t gum and clog; 
contains no grease; no acid. 

Write today for free peau 
sample. Sold everywhere ; q 
Free 25c and 50c bottles. Handy 
Oil Cans, 3% ozs., 25e. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIH. Broadway, New York 


7 ey, 


will you 
win one? 




























The Grand National King 
Marksmanship Contest will be 
held from November 8th to 13th inclu- 
sive. In your town—in every town 
throughout the country air rifle shoot- 
ing contests will be held to determine 
the crack shots. The competition is ab- 
solutely free to every boy in America 
under 16 years of age. Fifty fine prizes 
will be awarded to winners. 

Ask your dealer about the rules 
of the Contest. If he isn’t fully in- 
formed drop us a postal card with his 
name and address and we will send 
full details to him. Ask him for a free 
target. Write for our illustrated 
booklet F. 

The Markham Air Rifle Co. 

Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 
Southern as Paeifie Const Office: 
ish, 


Sand & Hulfi Phil B. Bekeart Co., Managers, 
11 Hansa Haus, 717 Market St., 
Baltimore, Md. San Fraaciseo, Cal, 

















YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
aper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. ntered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


THE 
trated week 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subseribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
eollect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office oney Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Aiways give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 








EARACHE. 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
HERE is no pain in the world much 
harder to bear with equanimity than 
earache. Some pains seem, by reason 
of their locality, to be much nearer 
to us than others, and earache has a 
peculiarly ‘‘intimate’’ character; so 
that all humanity groans in sympathy whenever it 
is mentioned. Earache can result from several 
causes; the most usual cause is acute inflamma- | 
tion of the middle ear. But it may also be caused | 
by the pressure of a boil or an abscess, or by | 
excess of wax in the ear, or by the inflammation 
of a decayed tooth extending upward to the ear. | 
Several things can be done to relieve the pain of | 
an attack, aud several other things are often done, 
although most unwisely. First aid in these cases | 
should never take the form of syringing. Nothing | 
is more common in a case of earache than for a | 
well-meaning relative to rush for the syringe and | 
subject the victim to what may happen to be the | 
‘very worst treatment in the world. If no one does | 
that, some one is almost sure to try dropping oil | 
into the ear. | 
Now, nothing whatever should be put into the | 
ear itself without medical advice. A doctor has | 
the instruments with which to make an examina- | 
tion, and he is the only safe judge as to the proper | 
treatment. In many cases of acute inflammation 
he will have to puncture the drum before relief 
can be obtained. In the meantime a great deal 
ean be done toward giving relief by the constant 
application of heat in the form of a hot-water bag, 
or a soft bag filled with hot salt. Sometimes the | 
doctor will order two or three drops of laudanum, 
or a hot salt solution to be run gently into the 
ear. Or in a severe case he may think leeches 
advisable, or he may raise a small blister behind 
the ear. 
When the pain is caused by a foreign body, like | 
a pea ora shoe button that a child has pushed into 
his ear, an effort must be made to dislodge it by | 
very gentle syringing; but if that fails, on no ac- | 
count should the family try a piece of twisted | 
wire, or a hairpin, or any similar contrivance. 
The ear specialist is the only person who can be 
trusted to work safely inside the human ear. 
Some children suffer from a chronic inflamma- 
tion of the ear, without suppuration, but often 
associated with adenoid growths in nose and 
throat. That condition calls for special treatment 
and the removal of the adenoids, for it is one of the 
most frequent causes of obstinate deafness. 
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THE SECRET. 


VERYONE had been lovely since the 
accident. Shirley’s room was like 

a wonderful garden—roses, jonquils, 

sweet peas, hyacinths, spring and 

summer all blooming together. Yet 

all day long, in the beautiful garden 
room, Shirley had been listening for Charlotte 
Marlow’s step. She even grew a little anxious at 
the last, although she knew it was foolish, for 
Charlotte never failed anyone. It was just be- 
cause Shirley was weak and tired that she was 
anxious. A little before dusk Charlotte came. 

“Guess what I have for you!” she cried. 

“I couldn’t—there isn’t any guess in me. 
keep me waiting!’’ Shirley pleaded. 

Charlotte, smiling, laid it in Shirley’s arms—a 
branch of cherry blossoms, like springtime snow. 

“Oh!” Shirley gasped. “Oh,the dears! Only— 
you extravagant! You had no right to go and do 
that for me. I know what cherry blossoms must 
cost in the middle of March.” 

“But you don’t—that’s the fun of it. They didn’t 
cost anything except the joy of ‘loving them up.’ 
I got them on a walk two weeks ago, and fresh 
water and sunlight did the rest.” 

**I don’t see how you do it!” Shirley cried. 

“Do what?” Charlotte asked. 

“The very loveliest thing every time. 
no money to do it with.” 

“But the loveliest things aren’t bought with 
money, you see,’”’ Charlotte retorted. 

Just a week later—Charlotte had only Saturday 
afternoons free—she brought an armful of brown 
budded branches. ‘‘There’s alder there, and dog- 
wood,—those little brown buttons,—and some kind 
of fruit blossoms, I’m not sure which. Give them 
all the sunlight there is,’’ were her directions. 

The third Saturday her gift was a loan—a little 
pocket magnifying glass. “To keep as long as 
you want, and to watch your springtime growing 
with,” she declared. : 

Shirley, in her invalid chair, looked at her with 
soft eyes. 

“If that isn’t just you, Charlotte Marlow!” she 
cried. ‘Ihave your secret now!” 

“Of course it is I,” Charlotte returned gayly, 
“put I haven’t the least idea what you mean.” 

“T mean that you do with people exactly what 
you have done with all this springtime you’ve 
brought me. Where other people see brown sticks, 
you see buds, and you watch over them and ‘love 
them up’; and if still they don’t show very much 
in return, you take a magnifying glass to them | 
and discover all sorts of beautiful possibilities | 














Don’t 


And with 





| in for some hot tea. He chatted with the officers 
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that no one else sees. That’s what I mean, Char- 
lotte. You see, sitting here, I have time to think 
things out.’ 

“Things nothing!’ Charlotte was driven to 
slang in her embarrassment. 

But Shirley only smiled. She knew. 


* ¢ 


A CRAZY TERRIER. 


Tre stories about a vicious fox and an equally 
vicious muskrat that The Companion has 
published in recent numbers, have reminded 
another reader of a somewhat similar experience 
he once had with a crazy terrier. 

One morning at daybreak, he writes, I was awak- 
ened by a loud outcry from my dogs. Looking 
out of the window, I saw a strange dog trying to 
fight mine through the fence. I seized a single- 
shot squirrel rifie, and ran out to stop the trouble. 

I found a scrubby-looking bull terrier doing his 
best to get through the fence at my bird dogs. 
When one of my dogs thrust his nose inquiringly 
through the fence, the terrier would charge him 
so fiercely that he struck the fence like a battering 
ram. I never saw a dog in such a frenzy of fight- 
ing rage. Thinking that he was a neighbor’s dog 
that had strayed away, I fired a shot into the air, 
and expected to see the terrier turn and run for 
home. Instead, he charged straight at me, and 
although the brute was a trifle lame in a hind leg, 
he came on pretty fast. 

I had no time to reload, and so I used the muzzle 
of the rifle to give him a hearty punch as he sprang 
at me. He came with all four feet off the ground 
at once, and as the thrust of the weapon met him 
fairly in the chest, it whirled him over and threw 
him on his back. He got to his feet in a jiffy, 
ready to renew the fight, and how it would have 
ended I don’t know; but just then my little house 
dog came up, and the terrier, catching sight of 
him, left me to chase the little dog, which, yelping 
and scurrying away, escaped under the porch. 

The mad terrier seemed to have forgotten all 
about me, for he galloped off down the lane to the 
publie road, up which he went at his steady, stiff 
gallop. Subsequently I traced this terrier from 
my home to a farm some fifteen miles away, 
where he was killed the next day. Wherever he 
went he attacked the dogs, cattle, horses that 
came in his path, and often went out of his way to 
find new antagonists. A number of persons had 
narrow escapes, although none was bitten. He 
was killed in a hog yard, where he was doing his 
best to slaughter the whole drove of porkers. 

Naturally, everyone thought that the dog had 
rabies. If that were so, some of the dogs he had 
bitten would surely have become inoculated, and 
some of the other animals might also have gone 
mad. The bitten dogs were confined fora number 
of weeks, but not one of them ever developed 
rabies. Our fighting terrier, then, cannot have 
been a rabid animal, but he had probably become 
crazed or demented. He was a fighting maniac, 
a dog that had lost his-mind and was running 
amuck. 
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SILENT SOLDIERS. 


LMOST the first thing that strikes you about 
the British army is its quiet men, writes 
a United Press correspondent. I saw six 
horses try to run away the other day when a regi- 
ment of men cheered Sir John French after he had 
thanked them in his quiet, hesitating way for their 
part in the Battle of Neuve Chapelle. Cannon the 
horses know. Cheers are strange to them. 
“Don’t have any ceremony,” seems to be the 
British army man’s idea of doing hisjob. A young 
officer was moving about a headquarters room in 
a farmhouse, up near the front, where we had gone 


at the table about various things; about the colo- 
nel’s little daughter, who was fourteen and had 
lived on four different continents; about a Hindu 
who had learned to speak French almost perfectly 
within a few weeks; about other trivial things; 
and all the time he was packing his bag to take 
his men through a night march to the trenches 
where he would spend several days. 

They were talking about their mess. ‘We ought 
to have a French cook,” he said, as he threw his 
bag over his shoulder and started for the door. 
That was his good-by remark. He might never 
come back again. I saw him pat the old farmer’s 
dog on the head as he passed through the yard, 
and the officers went on talking just as if a fellow- 
man had not started for death land. 
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A LONG-LOST COUSIN. 


N old Chinese scholar came for treatment to 

A a hospital that was under the charge of 

a certain Doctor Woods. The doctor asked 
the ‘new patient his honorable name. The old 
gentleman replied that his unworthy name was 
Ling, and added that he desired to know the 
doctor’s exalted name. With a smile, the doctor 
said that his mean name was Ling (which is Chi- 
nese for Woods). 

“Why!” exclaimed the Chinaman with fervor. 
“The same name! Now I recall that in the Han 
dynasty [B. C. 200] there was a big famine, and a 
part of our clan left China and were said to have 
crossed over the great eastern sea. They were 
never heard of again, but now I see they reached 
America.” 

And greatly to the good doctor’s amusement, he 
was greeted as one of the family, and cordially 
welcomed into the clan of Ling. 
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HOW TO IDENTIFY BRUNO. 


HE amusing letters from French-Canadians 
recently printed in The Youth’s Companion 
have reminded a reader of the advertisement 
a French-Canadian inserted in a Vermont news- 


aper : . 
_— Mr. Paper 


Hyde Park 
Dear Sir. Loos one black dogs him mos all 





white wid him tail cut clos on she body any body 
find it keep her I belon to him finder ples notify | 
Felix Patno who live hind side Kongo church 3 | 
block from hous up stair 3 story wid green paint- | 
ing good by yours truly Felix Patno. | 
P.S. Him name Bruno on shees color which him 
lost on big fox hunting last fall. 
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QUANTITY MOST IMPORTANT. 


AID the landlady to the newly billeted soldier: 
“How do you like your eggs boiled?” 
“Two at a time, please,” was the young 
fellow’s prompt and illuminating reply. 

















New Series Saxon Roadster $395 





To-day’s choice among 2-passenger cars 


Three speed transmission Signal lamps at side 








Timken axles Ventilating windshield 
New body—handsomer, Adjustable pedals—and 15 
roomier further refinements 


Improved high speed motor 


Judge the field of low-priced two-passenger cars by any 
gauge you like. In the end you'll agree that this new series 
Saxon Roadster stands out clearly—the pick of its class. 


Feature Innovations 


You Now Find 


Three speed transmission. ‘This 
provides greater flexibility. 
Only the new series Saxon Road- 
ster—among cars selling for less 
than $400—has a three speed 
transmission. 


A body of greater beauty. No 
one—we believe—will ques- 
tion the supremacy of the Saxon 
Roadster in the matter of hand- 
some appearance. Its body is a 
perfect streamline. You are proud 
to own it—to be seen in it. Go 
see this new series Saxon Roadster 
at the nearest dealer’s. Write for 
“Saxon Days,” containing descrip- 
tion of the new series Saxon Cars. 
Address Dept. A. 


Saxon high speed motor. This 
motor won widespread praise 
—when first brought out—for its 
power, smoothness, flexibility, 
ability to cool under all conditions, 
and economy. It has been still 


further refined and developed. Standard Roadster . . . $395 


(Electric starting and lighting, $50) 
Delivery Car . ... . $395 
Standard Roadster with 


Timken axles. No better can 
be bought. Ventilating 











windshield, signal lamps at detachable coupé top—see 
side, adjustable pedals—all dealer for samples and 
equipment of merit. price. 
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THE WOOD THAT LASTS 
SHALL BE FIRST—with wise 


BUNGALOW FOLKS 


Some people have no bungalow, but everybody bas a Bungalow hope. The WOOD you 


use determines your /nvestment value. Use C S, of course. ‘he plans you build 
from decide its Artistic value. Vol. 18 of the CYPRESS Pocket Library (FREE to you) 
contains Complete Specifications and Working Plans (worth $10 to $25 and sufficient to BF? 
build from) for a beautiful CYPRESS Bungalow costing about $3000. Write 7oday. .< 











>" Why not FIND OUT what CYPRESS can do for YOU, NOW? 
uss ““He who uses Cypress builds but once.” 


WRITE US—ASK YOUR OWN QUESTIONS — about big 
‘Mei needs, or little ones. You can rely on detailed and reliable 
LijS ED counsel if you address our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.” 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1228 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 1228 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





PROBABLY YOUR LUMBER MAN SELLS CYPRESS; if not, write us, and we will tell you a nearby dealer who DOES. 
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‘*keeping house’’ that evening. Her 

father had been called out to look after 
a boy who had come home from an afternoon 
of sport in the creek with a sore throat, in- 
stantly diagnosed by maternal solicitude as 
diphtheria. Mrs. Wendle had gone to a neigh- 
bor’s house to exchange views on the unsolvable 
problem of domestic service,—her third maid 
within a month had left that afternoon, —and 
Alice, left alone, her flushed face between two 


Aer Wendle, the doctor’s daughter, was 


tightly clenched little fists, was having a hard | 


struggle with the Latin nouns of the third 
declension. . 

When the office bell rang, it was with a dis- 
tinct sense of relief that she left her grammar 
to answer it. She opened the door, holding 
the lamp above her head, and saw a neighbor 
standing on. the steps. 

**O. Mr. Jordan,’’ she said, ‘‘is it you? 
Good evening !’’ | 

**Good evening, Miss Alice! Is your father 
in??? 

‘*No. I’m sorry. But he’ll be back soon, 
if you’ll come in.’’ 

**T can’t very well wait. It’s not much, 
anyway. Sadie seems out of sorts to-night, — 
a touch of malaria, I think,—and I thought 
I’d ask your father to see her. But it’s noth- 


ing serious; if I’d had quinine in the house I | 


wouldn’t have bothered him until to-morrow, 
anyway.’’ 

‘*T can give you some quinine,’’ said Alice. 
‘“‘T know where father keeps it. Won’t you 
come in??? 

‘*Well, if you can give me a few pills, that 
will do well enough, I think.’’ And Mr. 
Jordan stepped past her into the office. 

Alice went over to the cabinet where her 
father kept his supply of medicines. ‘‘I know 
the bottle quite well,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s brown, 
and it has a wooden stopper, and the word 
quinine in big letters on the label.’’ She was 
looking up and down along the shelves as she 
spoke, but she did not see the bottle. 

‘*What’s that?’’ asked Mr. Jordan, pointing 
to a squat, brown bottle on the very top shelf. 
‘*That looks like your description of it.’’ 

‘‘Why, I believe that is it,’ said Alice, 
‘*though father always keeps it farther down. 
I wonder how it got way up there?’’ 

She climbed into a chair and took the bottle 
down. The light was dim, but she could read 
the label, ‘‘500 gelatine-coated quinine, ’’ quite 
plainly. She pulled out the cork and tipped 
the bottle into her hand. 

‘*Why, it’s powder !’’ she cried in surprise. 
And she showed Mr. Jordan the little white 
heap in her palm. 

‘“*That’s just as guod,’’ he said. ‘‘I often 
use it in the powder. Give me some in a 
paper, and if Sadie isn’t better in the morning, 
I’ll come over for the doctor.’’ 

When Mr. Jordan had gone, Alice went back 
to her Latin, and was soon deep in the per- 
plexities of ‘trex, regis’’ ; but all the time she 
was conscious of a queer little feeling of uneasi- 
ness at the back of her busy brain. There had 
been something out of the way about that bottle 
of quinine. 

Suddenly the uneasiness crystallized into a 
distinct and disquieting memory. Alice sat up 
in the chair, asking herself, ‘‘Why did it say 
‘500 gelatine - coated quinine,’ when it was 
only a powder? I don’t remember seeing 
those words on his quinine bottle before. I 
wonder if there’s any mistake?’’ 

She went back to the office and took up the 
squat, brown bottle again. This time she 
examined the label more closely, and turned 
pale as she did so. Something was written 
in lead pencil over the word quinine. She 
held the bottle close to the lamp. The word 
in pencil was ‘‘Morphine.’’ 

Alice was desperately frightened. For a 
moment she could do nothing but stare help- 
lessly at the accusing label; but at length her 
reason reasserted itself. 

‘*T may have killed her,’’ she thought. 
‘*But then, they may not have given her the 
powder. I must go at once; I may be in time 
to save her life.’’ 

Without hat or jacket she ran out of the 
house and down the steps. Her mind was 
seemingly benumbed by the horror of her 
mistake. She could only repeat over and over 
a prayer that she might not be too late. When 
she ran into her father’s arms at the gate, she 
did not know him, and tried with all her 
strength to break away from him. 

‘*Alicel’? he cried. ‘‘What is the matter, 
child? Where are you going? What does this 
mean ?’? 

‘OQ papa!’’ she gasped, coming to herself at 
last. ‘‘Is it you? Hurry! She may die, and 
I have killed her!’’ 

‘*Hush! Hush!’’ saidthedoctor. ‘*You’re 
out in the open street. Don’t talk that way.’’ 
He drew her up the walk and into the office. 
‘*Now, Alice, compose yourself, and tell me 
what has happened, ’’ he said. 

The story of Mr. Jordan’s visit was soon 





told, and Doetor Wendle began quickly select- 
ing medicines for his pocket case. 

‘*O father, was it morphine?’’ sobbed Alice. 

‘*Never mind, now, dear. Don’t speak to 
your mother of this. How long ago was Mr. 
Jordan here??? 

“‘Oh, I don’t know exactly, papa. Half an 
hour, perhaps. ’’ 

‘*Don’t ery, dear.’? And Doctor Wendle 
stooped to kiss his daughter. ‘‘I’ll come back 
soon with everything right, I trust.’’ And he 
hurried away. 

Just outside his gate he met Frank Jordan 
coming in all haste in search of him. Sadie 
was very ill, he said; they feared she was 
poisoned. She had eaten some canned salmon 
for supper, and her mother thought it must be 
that. . So the doctor knew that they had given 
the powder to her. It was a fight for a life 
now, with his own professional reputation 
and his little daughter’s future peace of mind 
at stake. 

It was a long fight, too. The girl was so 
nearly overcome when the doctor reached her 


| that she had almost to be carried as he walked 


her up and down the room, determined that 
she should not actually fall into the sleep from 
which there would be no waking. Her mother, 
frightened, but by no means realizing the danger 
in which her daughter stood, wrung her hands 
and whimpered, until the doctor sent her out 
to make black coffee for Sadie to drink. 

Again and again the little hypodermic 
syringe, the physician’s readiest weapon 
against the subtle poison, was called into 
service; and still up and down the room they 
walked, the doctor and the father supporting 
the girl, who pleaded to be allowed to sleep. 
It was three o’clock in the morning before the 
battle was won. 

As the weary doctor turned to leave the 
room, he saw lying upon the table the packet 
of powder that Alice had given Mr. Jordan. 
The question flashed upon him, Ought he to 
teil the father and mother what the paper con- 
tained? Fora moment he stood debating with 
himself; but the decision was soon made. 

‘*If they ever ask me whether the medicine 
affected the girl, I will tell them frankly,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘To volunteer the explana- 
tion of her attack would do no good—nothing 
but harm. It would disturb and frighten them, 
cause additional distress to Alice, and perhaps 
injury to me, and to my family through me. 
And I can honestly see no good to balance all 
these possibilities of evil.’? He picked up the 
package and dropped it into his pocket. 

‘*Tf you want to give Sadie quinine, use 
these,’’ he said, handing Mr. Jordan a box of 
pills. ‘*They furnish a uniform dose.’’ 

On his way home, Doctor Wendle had at 
length leisure to think of the suffering Alice 
must have undergone, and his heart was very 
sore for his little daughter’s sake. As he 
quietly let himself in with the latchkey, he 
heard her voice calling softly: 

‘*Papa, is it you?’’ And the girl, slim and 
white in her nightdress, glided down the stairs 
and into his arms. 

‘*Ts she—is she —’’ 
tremble. 

‘*Yes, dear. She’s all right. 
be as well as ever.’’ 

“OQ papa! How happy, how thankful I 
am!’? sobbed Alice. ‘‘You don’t know how 
anxious and how lonely I’ve been.’’ 

‘*You didn’t tell mother, then?’’ 

‘*No, papa, you told me not to.’”’ 

‘*Good girl! I didn’t want mother to suffer, 
too. You were brave to bear it alone, Alice. ’’ 

‘*T ought to, father. It was all my fault.’’ 

**Not altogether, dear. 


He could feel her 


She’ll soon 


meddle with drugs again. ’’ 

‘Oh, I won’t, I won’t! But if it only 
hadn’t been in a quinine bottle,’’ began Alice. 

‘*Yes, I know; I was partly to blame, too. 
But we won’t talk any more to-night. We 
both of us need sleep—and all we can get of it.’’ 

The tired physician kissed his weeping but 
happy daughter very tenderly. Together they 
began to climb the stairs. 


® «& 


DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


WELL-KNOWN suffrage advocate was 
addressing an outdoor audience on her 
favorite subject. On the edge of the 
crowd were three men who were evidently 
urging a fourth to ask a question. Finally the 
man: shouted out, ‘‘Can you sew?’’ 
‘*Yes, I can, and sew well,’’ modestly an- 
swered Miss Foley. 
‘*Can you make a shirt ?’’ 
Miss Foley was less emphatic this time. 
am not sure. I never have made a shirt.’’ 
‘*Well,’’ said the man, ‘‘I would not marry 
any woman who could not make a shirt.’”’ 
‘*It is all in the point of view,’’ rejoined 
Miss Foley. ‘‘I would not marry any man 
who could not buy a shirt.’’ 


oey 


Jordan was to blame, | 
too. But let this be a lesson, Alice. Don’t | 








When You Purchase a 
Sewing Machine 


FOUR DOMINATING INFLUENCES WILL GOVERN 
YOUR CHOICE. THESE ARE 


1. Superior Sewing Qualities 


2. Absolute Durability 
3. High Grade Construction 
4. Reasonable Price 





HE COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


was first offered to our subscribers Oct. 28, 


1880, nearly 35 years ago. During all this 
time our unwavering determination to meet 
the above conditions has won for our Sewing 
Machine a reputation not confined to this con- 
tinent alone. Tens of thousands are now 
widely distributed all over this land, and a 
large number have also been sent to many 
foreign countries. 











This wide distribution of the New Compan- 
ion Sewing Machine is due in a large measure 
to the recommendations of purchasers who 
know the value of the New Companion. If 
you need a new sewing machine, or expect to 
purchase one soon, we suggest that’ you send 
for our Descriptive Booklet. This Booklet 
gives full information concerning styles and 
prices, and also shows how we are able to 
sell a high-grade warranted Sewing Machine 
at a very low price. 


Every New Companion Sewing Machine is 
sold subject to purchaser’s approval after three 
months’ trial. If for any reason you do not 
wish to keep the machine, we will take it back at 
our expense and refund your entire remittance. 
No charge will be made for use during trial. 


Write at once for the Free Sewing Machine Booklet, 
together with samples of work done on the machine. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY «-. BOSTON, MASS. 
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INSURES PERFECT BREAD 


From Uncle Sam’s “bumper” crop for 1915 we 
select several of the choicest growths of wheat from 
different sections, ripened under prime conditions, and 
then by our special process of blending and milling bring 
them to that perfection found only in Daniel Webster Flour. 
Flour that costs less than “Daniel Webster” lacks its bread- 

making and nourishing power. 


IT MAKES MORE BREAD—BETTER BREAD— 
AND CHEAPER BREAD 


If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked — after using 
OUR GUARANTEE one bag or barrel — return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 



























Insist Upon “Daniel Webster Flour.” Take No Other. : 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 











